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SOME HERMIT HOMES OF CALIFORNIA WRITERS 


By ADELINE KNAPP 


HERE seems to be something in the 
air of California that makes our 
writers “take to the woods ” from 

time to time, there to gather strength to 
meet the world, and give it of their best. 
Perhaps this is how it comes that so much 
of Californian “atmosphere ” creeps into 


all that they do, giving a distinct local 
flavor to the least as well as to the great- 
est creations of their pens. 

The call of the mountains, of the 
forests, and of the streams is irresistible 
to the lover of nature in California. 


“The preacher among trees,” John Muir 
has called the pine, and they who hear its 
message must needs go again and again to 
listen to its preaching. So, too, must 
they hear and voice the message of the 
mountains, and the teaching of the rivers. 

It is a curious thing, this tendency of 


Californian writers to turn hermit, now 
and then. Thoreau, from his retreat 
beside Walden Pond, sent a letter to the 
world, a study of litgrary hermit life, 
that will live through many generations, 
to delight urban folk; but Thoreau’s 
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cabin in the Walden woods was the 
embodiment of luxury beside some of the 
abodes where nature-loving Californians 
have lived and worked. When Emerson 
visited this coast, some twenty-odd years 
ago, and met John Muir, then a young 
man in the full enthusiasm of his tremen- 
dous studies <mid the glaciers of the High 
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in which he might take refuge during the 
least endurable storms of that wintry 
region, but so well built that it still 
stands, albeit so well hidden, that among 
the few who have seen it it is known as 
“The Lost Cabin.” 

More inaccessible still, perched upon 
the edge of Muir Glacier in Alaska, is 


John Muir 


Sierra, he wrote back to the Thoreau-ad- 
miring East: “This is a more wonderful 
man than Thoreau.” But even Emer- 
son did not then guess what would be the 
extent of John Muir’s achievement in 
studying nature in her sternest moods. 
In the most inaccessible depths of Yosem- 
ite stands a little hut which Mr. Muir 
built with his own hands, a mere shelter 


another of the homes where this “ More 
wonderful man than Thoreau” lived 
during the years when he climbed and 
delved about that marvelous region, mak- 
ing himself master of those icy records, 
and gathering the notes for the fascinat- 
ing papers that delight us so greatly 
from time to time as they appear. 

When Mr. Muir gave me permission to 
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use the accompanying pictures of this 
home he charged me to be sure and say 
that the gun leaning against the big 
chimney-jamb is not his. During all his 
-thirteen years’ sojourn in the wilderness 
he never used such a thing. He lived 
among the birds and the beasts, but he 
did not kill his neighbors. A bag contain- 
ing bread he carried over one shoulder. A 
packet of tea and an alcohol lamp traveled 
in one pocket. These constituted his pro- 
vision in the food line. A little melted 
snow gave him water for his tea, the bread 
satisfied hunger. His bill of fare seldom 
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men would regard his life, even when 
toasting and working beside the hospit- 
able fire that used to roar up the great 
chimney, as that of a sybarite. The 
world owes a great deal to that little hut 
on the edge of the glacier. People do not 
pilgrimage to it, as they do to the place 
where Thoreau’s cabin stood beside Wal- 
den Pond,—its site marked by an ever- 
growing heap of stones reared by visitors ; 
but it is as pleasant to think of Mr Muir’s 
tiny house with its big warm heart, up 
there in the ice, as it is to remember Wal- 
den. 


Interior of Mr. Muir’s Cabin on Muir Glacier 


varied during his long, hard tramps. He 
had to travel light. There were seasons 
when, so arduous were his labors, that he 
could not carry on his climbing tramps 
even the thin half-blanket which.on more 
luxurious journeys he sometimes took 
with him. Then he was wont to make a 
blanket of the soft snow, hollowing out 
a bed from its white depths, in which, 
with feet toward his camp-fire, he slept 
the sleep of weariness. 

In his glacier-bound storm-nest, how- 
ever, he took his ease, or what he was 
pleased to consider his ease, though few 


I was reminded of Mr. Muir’s remarks 
about the gun when, some time ago, Yone 
Noguchi, telling me of his home and 
friends in far-away Japan, said, “ My 
father has never heard any sound of 
gun.” Noguchi is about the only one left 
to us of our hermit writers. He is still 
upon his hill-top, mooning among the red- 
woods, and there I visited him recently. 
He saw me from afar, as I did him, but 
instead of coming to meet me he fled to 
his cabin, hastily closing the door after 
him. I stood without and laughed, know- 
ing full well the cause of his panic, until, 
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recognizing me from the window, he 
threw open the door and came forth with 
outstretched hands. 

“ Excuse me! ” he cried, “I thought it 
was people!” 

How well I understood him; for I, too, 
have lived, for my own comfort, “‘ far from 
the madding crowd,” and well I knew 
the type of mind that takes its corporeal 
encasement to seek out the abodes of those 
who have fled the presence of just such as 
it. I remember passing one day, with 
some friends, Joaquin Miller’s house on 
“The Heights.” In the pathway before 
the door stood two women, and at one side 
of the house two men were standing, peep- 
ing in at the window. 

“He’s shut the door,” one of the 
women said, as we drew near. “He 
does n’t want us to see him.” 

“ Pshaw!” was the reply of her com- 
panion, “all the more reason why: we 
should go in after coming so far to look at 
him.” And they proceeded boldly to 
storm the castle. 
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when returning to my house, after a 
tramp about the hills, I found my door 
locked. I was not in the habit of locking 
it, so I knew some one must be within, 
and I knocked, demanding admittance. 
After a considerable interval the latch 
was lifted and a man who stood in the 
doorway regarded me severely. 

“Well,” he said, at last, as I was too 
astonished to volunteer any remark, 
“ what ’s wanted?” 

“JT wondered who was in my house,” 
I suggested, meekly, and glancing past 
him I saw a group of perhaps half-a- 
dozen people seated about my table, eat- 
ing. 

“Oh,” the man said, with a most 
dégagé air, “it was so windy outside, we 
sought shelter while we ate our luncheon.” 

Much abashed, I apologized for my in- 
trusion and went and sat in the grove 
until, their meal finished, my guests took 
their departure; and so effectual is the 
power of sheer impudence that I was 
actually too stunned, until it was too late 





Yone Noguchi at Home 


Not being a celebrity myself, I escaped 
much of the hunting that fell to the share 
of my leonine neighbors; but I have a 
vivid recollection of one funny occasion 


to remonstrate, to realize that they, and 
not I, had intruded. 

It was doubtless experiences exactly 
similar to these that prompted Yone’s 
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flight at the sight of visitors. He was 
afterwards much exercised in his courte- 
ous mind, to explain his mistake. He is 
still working hard in his chosen retreat, 
although friends in the East are urging 


are teaching him. He has not famed him- 
self yet. Until he does, may the Fates for- 
fend that any new “ discoverer” should 
chance upon the “homeless snail” and 
drag him forth again! 


From a Water-Color Sketch by M. Takahashi 


him to try a hazard of new fortunes 
beyond the Rockies. He came down to 
the level some time ago to tell us of an 
enthusiastic letter he had just received 
from the East. 

“Come to New York,” this letter 
urged. “It is the place of all places for 
you. Well give you a boom; you really 
ought to come.” 

His distress over the advice would have 
been funny had it not been so genuine. 

“Must I go?” he asked me. “ Ought 
I to go? I love life here in California. i 
have no thought even to go to my Japan 
again. I can work here; I can grow here. 
Why should I go to the East and be given 
‘a boom’? What is this thing, to be 
given ‘a boom’? Is it not to hurt the 
work?” 

The boy was wise, and returned to his 
refuge in the hills. Some day, beyond a 
peradventure, we shall hear what the hills 


On Jackass Flat, not far from Jim- 
town—the Jamestown of modern ele- 
gance, but Jimtown, still, to the men who 
knew it in the days of *49—stands, half- 
hidden among friendly old trees, a cabin 
long since fallen into picturesque decay, 
but around which linger still some of the 
richest literary associations of early Cali- 
fornia. Here dwelt, so tradition detlares, 
that loquacious friend of Bret Harte, 
“Truthful James” of Stanislaus, whose 
real name was Geless. Here, too, so the 
oldest inhabitants declare, Bret Harté 
himself sojourned for a season. Harte 
could never, however, have been a hermit 
from choice; of that we may be certain. 
He was always, to the sound heart of him, 
urban and cosmopolitan. But it is pleas- 
ant to think that the old cabin may at 
some time have been his shelter. This 
whole region is closely associated with a 
large part of his work. From Carquinez 
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Straits to the Stanislaus he pre-empted a 
literary claim that no one of his imitators 
has been able to jump. It will be long 


before Tuolumne County ceases to be Bret 
Harte’s country. 

There is very little room for doubt 
about the old cabin having belonged to 
the veracious chronicler of social events 
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sagging roof to bear; and I am inclined 
to doubt that Mark Twain ever called 
that frail ridge-pole his roof-tree. He and 
Bret Harte were but briefly contempo- 
raneous in California; but the best inves- 
tigation I have been able to make leads 
me to the conclusion that the original of 
“Truthful James” and of Mark Twain’s 


Edwin Markham 


“upon the Stanislaus,” the friend of Biil 
Nye; and as I have said, it is not unlikely 
that Bret Harte may have occupied it 
for a short time. But I have been unable 
to discover any sound basis for a very 
persistent tradition that hangs about the 
place, to the effect that the house was once 
the home of Mark Twain as well. All 
this glory seems a good deal for one sadly 


“ Sage of Jackass Hill” were one and the 
same. Hence the wealth of tradition 
centering about this crumbling shanty. 
For a number of years, up to about two 
years ago, Edwin Markham, sheep-herder, 
cow-boy, blacksmith, student, and teacher, 
—poet always, whatever the merely ex- 
ternal matter of his daily employment,— 
lived away from the stress and hurly- 
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burly of life, in a rambling, half-decay- 
ing, wholly delightful retreat beside a 
little cafion on the slope of Redwood Peak. 
He taught school in Oakland, and loved 
his work; but though possessed of a spirit 
to be moved with compassion for the 
hardships of his fellow-men, Mr. Mark- 
ham is but imperfectly fond of living 
among men. His is pre-eminently the 
soul of the recluse, the dreamer. He 
loves to sit apart and concern himself with 
philosophies rather than with life, and so 
every night, when his work at school was 
done, he journeyed back to his hillside, 


Bs ees 


climbing the trail afoot, through cold or 
heat, rain or sunshine, to regain his soli- 
tude and his books. Unlike Joaquin 
Miller, who takes pride in the fact that he 
owns no books, Mr. Markham is distinctly 
a book-lover, and within the walls of his 
retreat he gathered about him one of the 
largest private libraries in the state. 
Starved of books in his boyhood, (he was 
nearly sixteen years old before the first 
one, other than an old arithmetic and a 
tattered grammar, fell into his hands,) he 
has made up for that period of dearth by 
a bookish plentitude, in his manhood. We 
would see him mousing about the hills on 
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Saturday or Sunday mornings, with his 
nose in a book, two or three well-loved 
volumes tucked under each arm, and still 
others peeping from his pockets. He had 
a way of reading aloud as he strolled 
alone, and sometimes gesticulated, as 
he read, until all his tucked-away books 
dropped to the ground; but he never for- 
got to pick them up and remove carefully 
all traces of contact with mother earth. 
In his hillside eyrie he wrote nearly all 
the verse contained in his recently pub- 
lished volume. Here he worked through 
the years, polishing and repolishing the 
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exquisitely refined fancies, too beautiful, 
too really of the poetic essence to attract 
much attention until “The Man with a 
Hoe” dug a way for it. Here, too, used 
to come, though the world knew it not, 
nearly all the lame ducks of literature in 
California. ‘hey brought their limping 
lines, their maimed and halt stanzas, and 
their blind sonnets, and read them to 
him; and out of a patience that seemed 
tireless he would listen and encourage and 
suggest until the bardlings would go away 
feeling that they had conferred, rather 
than received favors. 

The eyrie in the hills has been put in 
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repair since the poet left it. The vines 
that once climbed over the windows and 
let in a green and leafy light upon his 
well-beloved books have been torn away. 
The house blazons in new paint and fresh 
shingles, and the shrubbery about it has all 
been trimmed. Flocks of senseless hens 
now wander under the oaks where of yore 
used to assemble of a Sunday afternoon a 
group of friends whom the long climb 
could not frighten. The little stream that 
once ran past the door has been piped de- 
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corously to the barn-yard, and the great 
willows and water-weeds that kept their 
greenery along its banks look sere and 
feeble. There is a cow-pen where a tangle 
of scrub-oak once grew, and a vegetable- 
garden flourishes where the poet used to 
love to watch the blooming of the first wild 
poppies of springtime. In a word, the 
place in under cultivation. Some one is 
making two blades of grass grow where 
before was only one; the man with a hoe 
has been there. 


EXPEDIENT 


By JESSIE KAUFMAN 


HAT Negano want, Tulu?” 
asked Mrs. Sterling, lazily 
turning in her hammock, as she 

heard her maid’s soft footfall in the /anai. 

“ Negano want one cup milk; he go 
make cake.” 

“ You give him? ” 

“Yes; he take now.” 

Mrs. Sterling’s eyes followed Negano as 
he sauntered past her lanai and across the 
vacant lot to the next house, with the bor- 
rowed cup of milk. 

“ Please give me that blue book on table, 
Tulu,—all same this, only more big. 
You see? Yes, that’s right,” she said set- 
tling herself more comfortably and open- 
.ing her book. “And Tulu, please burn 
some mosquito-powder in my room. Mos- 
quito come inside my net; plenty bite last 
night.” 

“ All light,” replied Tulu, as she noise- 
lessly moved about with her duster. 

But Mrs. Sterling’s mind was not quite 
at ease. There was a new man-of-war in 
port. Some of the officers were sure to 
eall, and she could not see them in her 
holoku. That was the worst about new 
men; they had to be initiated before they 
could forget the Mother Hubbard and re- 
member that the holoku held a distinction, 
if not a difference. Well, she could not 
help it; she was not going to dress for all 
the officers in the navy. 

1 Finished, ended. 


“Tulu!” 

“T come,” called Tulu, who had gradu- 
ally reached an adjoining room. In a 
‘moment the little blue-kimonoed form 
returned. 

“Tulu,” began her mistress, “ by’n’by 
man-of-war gentleman come see me. You 
say I go down town.” 

“ All light,” replied the imperturbable 
Tulu. “ Negano come,” she added. “He 
plenty want to-day. He come all time.” 

“What you come get, Negano?” asked 
Mrs. Sterling, raising her voice as he ap- 
proached. 

Negano bowed to the ground. “ We go 
make cake,” he said. “Eggs all pau.* 
You got some eggs? By’n’by, Misy Al’n go 
down town — she buy. She say she bling 
you all same.” 

“ Answer telephone, Tulu,” said Mrs. 
Sterling, as the bell rang. 

' “Go kitchen, Negano,” she added. 
“Cook give you eggs.” 

“ Misy Al’n want you come speak,” said 
Tulu, turning from the telephone. 

“O dear! ” sighed Mrs. Sterling, as she 
slowly got out of her hammock. “ Hello! 
Is that you, Kukulani? ” she began. 
yes; I gave Negano the eggs. 
course, I could spare them. 
the recipe says four eggs and about three 
cups of flour—three, T-H-R-E-E—Can’t 
you hear? Central, I can’t make 
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two-two-four hear me. Tell her four eggs, 
three cups of flour, and one cup of sugar, 
please.” There was a pause. 

“ Have you got it all right now, Kuku- 
lani? What are you going to fiil 
your cake with? Chocolate, O how 
good ! Yes, I think we have 
some chocolate. Wait a moment. 
Yes, Kukulani; we have some. 
Negano up for it. What! Tom 
Ward and May Peters engaged! Well, 
I am surprised! . . O no! I 
promise I won’t breathe it to a soul. 

What! the Monowai off 


Send 


And silence fell upon the lanai--a 
silence broken only by the buzzing of some 
big bumble-bees, and the murmur of the 
surf, while Mrs. Sterling gently rocked in 
her hammock, her gaze wandering over the 
seemingly endless expanse of bright blue 
and green foaming, sparkling, dancing 
waves that spread far, far off —as far as 
the eyes could reach; for her lanai 
stretched down to the very edge of the sea. 

All around was a low open railing, and 
overhead a slanting roof which extended 
part of the way only, leaving an uncovered 
portion wide enough to hold a hammock 


oa re! 


‘Some Kanaka boys were surf-riding”’ 


Diamond Head! I wonder why Central 
did n’t tell me she was sighted. What 
time are you going down for the mail?... 
All right; Ill go with you. Good-by.” 

Mrs. Sterling went back to her ham- 
mock. “The Monowai must have made a 
quick trip,” she reflected, as she settled 
herself once more. “I wonder if anybody 
I know is on board. Tulu! Ah, there you 
are! Just ask Central what time and sct 
my watch. One o’clock? All right. I 
fall asleep; you wake me up one hour 
time. By’n’by ship come. I go duwn 
town with Mrs. Allen.” 

“ All light,” replied Tulu. 


and some light wicker lounging-chairs. 
On moonlight nights she could recline 
there and imagine herself on the bosom of 
the ocean, with the starry sky above, the 
moon lighting up the splendor of the roll- 
ing waves with her soft radiance, the 
balmy fresh sea air, the light breeze, and 
the gentle swish of the rippling waters 
breaking on the beach. 

But now her hammock was hung well 
back out of the glare, and about her were 
easy chairs, and palms, and flowers, and 
pictures, and wicker sofas laden with 
cushions; a tea-table and another ham- 
mock were near by, and farther on were 
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her dining-table and sideboard and the 
telephone, and then a doorway with a 
Japanese portiére of bamboo leading to 
the rest of the house, such as it was; for 
the lanai was living-room, dining-room, 
veranda, parlor,—in fact, everything but 
bedroom and kitchen. 

She lay there looking with lazy enjoy- 
ment at the reflection of the sun on the 
blue waters that glistened like myriads of 
diamonds. Some Kanaka boys were surf- 
riding, and she watched the canoes as they 
were skillfully mounted on the crests of 


Kukulani’s House 


the biggest waves, which, when they curled 
and broke, sent the light crafts bounding 
in with a fascination of speed equal to that 


of the toboggan-slide. Soon the stately 
Monowat, with mail and passengers and 
importations from the Coast, came sailing 
along, and farther out, near the horizon, 
were some smaller white-sailed ships. The 
happy, joyous voices of the surf-riders 
were wafted to her on the faint winds. At 
last her book slid to the floor and the at- 
tractions of Waikiki, of which perhaps she 
was not the least, were lost to her. Her 


dark lashes rested on her softly-flushed 
cheeks, her | chestnut hair, half fall- 
ing, was carelessly tossed back against the 
luxurious multitude of neutral-tinted, 
cool-looking pillows, and her rose-pink 
holoku, falling in graceful folds over the 
side of the hammock, added a bright touch 
of color to the picture. 

Mrs. Sterling was a widow, and a young 
one, but nobody knew how young, or, for 
that matter, how old; for she had been 
wise in her generation and had not told 
her age when she had come to Honolulu, 
some years before, as a bride. But she 
always prefered to “ get around ” a diffi- 
cult subject rather than tell a fib, however 
white; so when asked the number of her 
years she would explain that of course she 
did not mind telling her age now, but she 
always looked into the future, and she 
could see that the time might come when 
she might regret the confidence of her 
youth. 

“T think it is terrible, the way every one 
knows everything about every-body in 
Honolulu,” she would say with a little 
shudder. “1’ve been here only a short 
time, and I know the ages of all the 
women in the town —and the men too, 
more shame to them! It’s an injustice to 
oneself; really, it is.” 

She had a convincing way. Hearing 
her talk on the subject, one quite forgot, 
until afterwards, that it did n’t make any 
difference how old one was, and that “A 
woman is as old—” and all the rest of the 
very soothing proverb. 

Yes, Mrs. Sterling was convincing. 
Sometimes she even convinced herself. 
When repeating a conversation she built 
up, as it were, her replies therein, and she 
had no idea that in the original talk she 
had not sparkled to the extent that she did 
in recalling it. But after all, what was the 
difference whether it was said first or last ? 
There was no “ what might have been ” in 
her vocabulary. With her, sooner or later, 
what might have been was, and in this 
she was to be envied. But there was 
not always necessity for elaboration of 
her remarks, as she was not lacking in 
either quickness or daring. An irascible 
old gentleman had once confided in 
her his disappointment in his son. He 
was fond of confidences, for everybody 
sympathized with him. He was rich, 
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and so why shouldn’t they? He was 
going to cut the boy off with a shilling. 
The rascal was everything he should n’t 
be. He did this, and he did that; he was 
bossy, and cocky, and self-assertive; he 
wanted to be first in everything, even 
before his own father. 

‘ Mrs. Sterling raised her big, blue eyes 
to the raging and fuming parent, and with 
a sweet smile said softly, “ A regular chip 
of the old block, eh? ” 

But then she looked so pretty, and 
seemed somehow to be conveying a subtle 
compliment to the old gentleman, and that 
made all the difference. 

Ting-a-ling ! ting-a-ling ! ting-a-ling ! 
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Some few minutes later, with the train 
of her holoku over her arm, she hurried 
across the lawn to the handsome house on 
the next lot. 

“ Kukulani! ” she called. 

Kukulani, a sweet-looking, rather stout 
young woman, dressed in a white holoku, 
which set off her dark skin and eyes, came 
out on the back porch and geated herself 
on the railing to await her friend. 

“Ts the Monowai in dock? ” she asked, 
raising her musical voice as Mrs. Sterling 
reached the gate. 

“Yes, the Monowai is in,” replied Mrs. 
Sterling. “ An old school-friend of mine 
and her husband have arrived,” she added, 
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By the Waikiki Road 


Mrs. Sterling rubbed her eyes and 
yawned. 

Ting-a-ling! ting-a-ling ! 

O dear! where could Tulu be? Another 
big yawn. 

Ting-a-ling-ling-ling ! 

Mrs. Sterling raised herself on her 
elbow and looked at the telephone. 

Ting-a-ling-ling-ling-ling ! 

It began to sound angry, and was evi- 
dently waxing obstinate. Well, she was 
awake now; she might just as well go and 
answer. 

Ting-ling— 

“0, I’m coming,— I’m coming!” she 
murmured, as she rolled out off the ham- 
mock. 


as she reached the porch and sat down 
panting. “She just telephoned me from 
the hotel. She is not going to stay over; 
they are traveling around the world. But 
the Monowai does n’t sail until midnight, 
and so I invited them to dinner. I told 
her, of course, that I could not get any one 
to meet her at this late hour. I wish that 
you and Joe were not going out to dine.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Kukulani. “ Well, 
can I do anything to help? I’ll go to 
market for you, if you like. Don’t you 
want Negano or Ichi to wait on the table? 
What is your friend’s name? ” 

“She was Louise Courtlandt. The 
Courtlandts are well known in New York. 
She ’s a great swell,—heirlooms galore, 
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family plate, ancestors by Sir Peter Lely, 
and so forth. She is very conventional, 
and she married a wealthy New York man. 
She is now Mrs. J. Oakley Van Huysten.” 

“Oh my!” said Kukulani, with the 
utmost calm. “ All that? Well, we must 
show them that Honolulu is not a howling 
wilderness, eh? ” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Sterling. “The 
drawbacks of life in the tropics shall not 
appear. Ill represent housekeeping in 
roseate hues. I won’t let them know that 
we have no caterers and have to do our 
own decorating. If I draw on my imagi- 
nation just a little, you know,— eh?” 

Kukulani’s musical laugh interrupted 
her. 

“1’m rather sorry I asked them,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Sterling thoughtfully, after a 
moment. “They won’t understand my 
picnicking Waikiki life; they will think 
I live in a manner little above the Irish 
peasant with his chickens and pigs wander- 
ing in to meals. Eating outdoors — no 
dining-room, no parlor! O, Kukulani, 
they will go home and say that I have 
deteriorated! Why did n’t I think before 
I asked them? O, this awful habit of 
hospitality that I have contracted in the 
Islands!” Mrs. Sterling groaned. “ Ku- 
kulani!” she exclaimed, “lend me your 
house for to-night! My carriage is going 
for the Van Huystens, and I can give 
orders to drive them here, instead of to my 
own house. You and Joe are going out to 
dinner. So lend me the whole place, ser- 
vants, dining-room, parlor, all—” 

“ Why, of course,” said Kukulani tran- 
quilly, “ and the chocolate cake, too.” 

“Q, you dear, you have saved my life!” 
cried Mrs. Sterling with a sigh of utter 
relief. 

“ Nonsense!” rejoined Kukulani. “ Is 
it not our boast that we are as one big 
family here in Hawaii and always ready 
to help each other when we are in pilikia?! 
You would do the same for me, eh? We 
are true kamaainas, that’s all. Now 
what are you going to have for dinner? ” 

Together they planned the menu. Ku- 
kulani made some delicious mayonnaise 
dressing. Then she went down town in 
her carriage, and came back with alli- 
gator-pears, delicious fresh mullet, taro 
and bananas to bake,.and a lot of good 

1Trouble. 2 Children of the Islands. 


things besides. She had stopped at a 
friend’s house and gathered a mass of the 
gorgeous, crimson Ponsiana Regia, to 
decorate the table. Its tropical splendor 
could not fail to impress even the pam- 
pered Van Huystens. So thought Mrs. 
Sterling, as she gazed with pride at the 
dainty table, and around the big cool 
dining-room, with its carved high-backed 
chairs, its massive sideboard laden with 
cut glass and silver, and its softly-shaded 
lights, and then out through the blind- 
doors opening to the broad veranda, hung 
with gay Japanese lanterns and luxurious 
with divans, hammocks, and easy chairs, 
long-leafed ferns, spreading palms and 
thickly-climbing vines giving a cool touch 
of green here and there. 

Yes, she was glad that she had borrowed 
Kukulani’s house. As she heard carriage 
wheels approaching, she went out on the 
veranda, and no doubt her sense of per- 
fect content lent additional warmti: to her 
greeting. 

The Van Huystens proved most satis- 
factory guests. They were enthusiastic 
over everything,— the climate, the pictur- 
esque cocoanut-trees, the luxuriant foliage, 
the awe-inspiring view from the Pali, to 
the summit of which they had been driven 
during the afternoon, the grace of the 
native women, and last, but not least, Wai- 
kiki. They were delighted with alligator- 
pears, and they liked taro. But in spite of 
their appreciative remarks, she felt thank- 
ful—as the perfection of manner and 
dress of these faultless, swell-looking New 
Yorkers once more became apparent to 
her—that she had provided a conven- 
tional setting for them. She beamed at 
them and looked her prettiest in her thin, 
gauzy white gown, with one big flame-color 
tropical blossom, nodding on her shoulder. 

“Tulu,” she said, without turning, to 
the figure behind her chair, “give Mr. 
Van Huysten another piece of taro. It’s 
so nice of you to think taro good, Mr. 
Van Huysten. We can’t count on 
strangers liking it. Tulu! Tulu!” 

Then she turned and beheld the irre- 
proachable Negano, buttoned to the chin 
in his spotless, white suit, his impassive 
demeanor unruffled. Always alert at the 
mention of his own name, he was oblivious 
at other times, and above all stolid at any 
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allusion to Tulu, to whose charms he was 
not indifferent. 

Mrs. Sterling colored. “ Negano, give 
gentleman taro,” she murmured, and 
Negano flew to obey. 

Then as she felt the color mounting to 
her brow, she reflected that her guilty 
conscience alone had made her lose her 
self-possession, and this helped her to re- 
gain it. 

“ My maid, Tulu, is with me so much,” 
she said smilingly to Mr. Van Huysten, 
“it will be a wonder if I don’t call you 
Tulu before the end of the dinner.” 

She was quite herself again, and chatted 


and quite fat lady, unmistakably Ha- 
waiian by birth. Mrs. Sterling’s blood 
ran exceedingly cold; for Kukulani was 
a half-white and this was her mother, of 
the royal line of Kamehameha, it was true, 
but, of course, to the untutored Van 
Huysten eye this royalty might not be ap- 
parent. Good heavens! not a photograph 
of her own family about; not one of her 
dearly loved relatives, not one of her old 
New York friends,— all the pictures and 
photographs in her lanai. How could she 
have forgotten to bring up a few? And 
Mrs. Van Huysten with her family pride, 
her ancestors by Lely! 
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gaily on, with all her usual animation. 
Everything was going so smoothly, and the 
dinner was delicious. 

“Yes, I miss the dear old days of 
royalty,” she was saying. “ Although I 
am an American, I must acknowledge I 
enjoyed the pomp and ceremony, even if it 
was an ‘ opera-bouffe court.’ Now there 
are no more balls at the Palace, no 
more—” 

She paused as she followed Mr. Van 
Huysten’s eyes, which were fastened upon 
a painting on the wali opposite, of a dusky 


“ Have you ever heard the story, of Ka- 
piolani, a chiefess of early times?” she 
murmured. “She was a true heroine. 
When converted to Christianity by the 
missionaries, she determined to show that 
she no longer believed in the idolatrous 
religion of her race. So, although it was 
tabu for a woman to go near the crater of 
Kilauea, she defied Pele, the Goddess of 
the Volcano, and stayed all one night at 
the brink of the crater, against the almost 
frenzied opposition of her husband and 
friends, who thought she would be swal- 
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lowed up in the fiery lava. Was it not a 
wonderful act of moral courage, to go 
against all her former beliefs and the 
traditions of her country to show her peo- 
ple the true God?” And Mrs. Sterling’s 
beautiful eyes, full of reminiscent awe, 
rested upon Kukulani’s mother, who had 
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‘*Laden with bright floral wreaths ”’ 


been renowned above all for an inordinate 
love of poi, whereby she had acquired the 
wealth of adipose tissue faithfully repre- 
sented in the likeness. 

“All light! wait one minute,” said 
Negano, answering the telephone, just 
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outside the door. “ Lady want speak Misy 
Al’n,” he announced, as he returned to the 
dining-room. 

“ All right, all right,” said Mrs. Ster- 
ling hastily. “Tell her by’n’by, Negano. 
By’n’by, dinner pau, I go speak.” 

Negano vanished. 
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“ Why does your butler call you ‘ Misy 
Al’n’?” asked Mr. Van Huysten who had 
the full determination of the traveler to 
learn it all. 

“ Well,— it’s a kind of way he has,” 
she answered slowly, and once more the 
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color mounted to her brow. “Are you 
going to Japan before you go home?” she 
continued. 

“Yes indeed,” answered Mr. Van Huy- 
sten. 

Mrs. Sterling’s spirits sank. 

“ Well you ’Il see they have ways then,” 
she murmured vaguely. “It’s very warm 
to-night. Tulu,—I mean Negano,—please 
give me fan.” 

But the Van Huystens did n’t think it 
uncomfortably warm, and they did not 
groan over the mosquitoes, which were un- 
deniable and generally most attentive to 
strangers. They assured their hostess that 
in all their travels they felt convinced they 
could not come upon a more charming 
spot than Honolulu. What hostess, no 
matter how sore her trials, could fail to 
revive under such soothing treatment? 
Mrs. Sterling did revive, and was all 
dimples and smiles once more. 

“ Ku-ku-la-ni,— Hawaiian, I presume?” 
said Mr. Van Huysten, picking up a large 
and handsome spoon, lying near him on 
the table. 

“ What does it mean?” asked his wife, 
politely interested 

Mrs Sterling’s smile froze upon her lips. 
How could she have been so careless? 

“Kukulani,” she repeated, and even 
across the table she could see the letters 
engraved upon the handle in plain script. 
Who was it that had said it was possible to 
live a lifetime in a minute, or was it origi- 
nal with herself? “ Kukulani,” she said 
weakly, and as that lady rose before her 
she felt a murderous inclination toward 
her, although to be just it was not her 
fault—“ Kukulani,—well how can I tell 
you? The native language is most diffi- 
cult to translate; one word may 
have several different meanings. Now, 
take aloha,—it may mean ‘how do you 
do?’ or ‘ good-by,’ or love, or greeting, or 
regards—and I don’t know what else. 
Aloha oe is a little more intense, and aloha 
nut is downright affectionate.” 

The Van Huystens were all attention. 
Mr. Van Huysten opened his mouth. 

“ And,” continued Mrs. Sterling hastily, 
“it really is remarkable how the natives 
mix English and Hawaiian words in their 
songs. If you will come out on the veran- 
da, we will have coffee there. It is so 
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much cooler outside. I will get my ukulele 
and sing you a verse or two, and you will 
see what I mean.” 

The Van Huystens followed her to the 
veranda, and lightly sweeping the strings 
of the ukulele with the tips of her fingers, 
she sang a popular melody full of the soft 
minor tone and plaintive sweetness pecu- 
liar to the music of Hawaii. 

“It’s charming!” cried Mrs. Van 
THuysten, as she paused. 

“Do sing another,” begged Mr. Van 
Huysten. And so delighted did he appear 
that his hostess presented him with her 
tiny ukulele as a typical memento from 
Hawaii. 

Kukulani was quite forgotten. 

After all, it had paid. She had had 
moments of suffering; but what of that? 
The Spartan boy had not concealed his 
anguish better than she, and now she lay 
back in her chair, sipping her coffee with a 
happy feeling of compensation. 

“I am going to take you for a drive,” 
she said a little later. “I don’t want you 
to go away from Honolulu until you have 
had a moonlight drive. Then I will leave 
you at the steamer, if you wish.” 

“There was some talk of the Monowai 
waiting over until to-morrow afternoon,” 
said Mr. Van Huysten, as he lit a cigar- 
ette. “Something the matter with her 
shaft, I believe,” he continued. 

“If we should be detained, we shall 
have a chance to call on you before we sail 
and show a little of our appreciation of 
your charming hospitality,’ added Mrs. 
Van Huysten. 

“ Tmpossible! ” gasped poor Mrs. Ster- 
ling, as a picture of the Van Huystens 
driving up to the Allen residence, with 
Kukulani and her husband making a 
tableau of charming domestic felicity on 
the lawn, rose before her. “I mean the 
shaft. Ill ask Central. I can’t believe 
that the Monowaz’s shaft has gone wrong.” 

She did not totter from the veranda, 
she reflected afterwards, though her knees 
did feel weak. 

“No,” she said brightly, when she re- 
turned, “the Monowai will sail on time. 
Now, shall we start? The carriage is at. 
the door.” 

Mrs. Van Huysten went inside with her 
hostess, and in a few moments they both 
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came out with lacy, airy scarfs thrown 
over their heads, Negano following with 
light wraps. 

“Aloha! Where is Kukulani?” asked 
a soft voice from the end of the veranda. 

Mrs. Sterling started; she even jumped. 
Mrs. Van Huysten would think her lack- 
ing in that repose which distinguished the 
Vere de Vere. Her eyes were glued to the 
graceful form approaching, clad in a 
yellow holoku, which trailed its bright 
folds along the smooth boards of the ver- 
anda. 

“ This visitation has aged me,” thought 
Mrs. Sterling grimly, but of speech she 
was incapable. 

“Isn’t she at home?” continued the 
caller, who was none other than Kuku- 
lani’s first cousin, and nearly enough 
related to her to feel that she could press 
the question. “I telephoned, but—” 

“ J—I heard her say she was going out 
to dine,” faltered Mrs. Sterling. Then 
she led the new comer into the house, with 
a murmured remark which nobody quite 
caught. 

She came out alone. “ Er—Kukulani 
is my next-door neighbor,” she said lightly, 
and certainly therein she spoke the truth. 

Then they were driven in the balmy, 
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still moonlit night; first through Ka- 
piolani Park with its deep shadows and 
quiet pools, its feathery algeroba-trees, 
and its tall, branching cactus, then along 
the length of the beach where they stopped 
to watch the waves rolling like molten 
silver under the bright tropical moon, and 
then on over the firm, broad roads which 
led to town. Sweet tinkling strains of 
the ukulele or the taro-patch fiddle 
reached them every now and then, and 
from the gardens were wafted whiffs of 
fragrant flowers as they drove by. At 
Emma Square they lingered to listen to 
the Hawaiian band giving an open-air con- 
cert. At last it was time to go to the 
wharf. Mrs. Sterling bought leis from a 
native girl, leaving her guests on board the 
Monowai fairly laden with the bright floral 
wreaths. 

“ Aloha, aloha!” she called a last fare- 
well from the dock, and the Van Huystens 
kissed their hands to their genial hostess. 

“We will come back!” cried Mr. Van 
Huysten in his enthusiasm. 

“Yes, we must see more of Hawaii,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Van Huysten. 

And Mrs. Sterling no doubt meant a 
cordial assent to their plan when her voice 
reached them faintly: “ Aloha; aloha oe.” 





SCULPTORS 


Ohm a smile that softly played, 


On the face of a woman sweet and fair; 
It brightened her eyes, and dimpled her cheeks, 
And left its trace of beauty there. 


Only a tear, yet it furrowed its way, 
O’er a face of sorrow, toil, and care; 

And a sweet, mellow sadness stole over the face, 
While sorrow silvered the golden hair. 


Only a frown, but a face once fair, 
Grew hard and bitter, stern and cold, 
While envy and anger, pride and scorn, 
Were plainly traced as the face grew old. 


Sculptors small, yet from day to day, 
They work away with might and main, 
Patiently, silently, as they trace, 
The heart’s fond secrets of joy and pain. 


Clara Hauenschild. 
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LETTIE 


By B. N. ROY 


the ideal is woven into it, like 
threads of gold in a common warp, 
—and this is the way it all happened. 

When Lettie’s mother died—she was 
only a little past seventeen then—there 
were left, besides herself, two mites of 
children, a sister of six years, a brother of 
four,—hardly more than babes,—and to 
Lettie fell the care of them. Next to a 
mother for the brooding and rearing of 
children is a sister with motherly instincts 
and sensibilities, especially if she have a 
sober and dutiful bent of character. 
Lettie was serious enough and conscien- 
tious, and so the little half-orphaned bits 
of humanity were in good hands. 

Lettie’s character and personal traits 
were traceable mainly to her father. John 
Marlowe had been a machinist and inven- 
tor, and had not failed of rendering im- 
portant and valuable service to his kind. 
But like the majority of inventors, his 
harvests of practical reward had been 
meager,—only the gleanings, it might be 
said, after others had reaped the full 
sheaves. Hence it was that of those goods 
which make for comfort and cheer in a 
home and promise security for life’s au- 
tumn and winter he had for himself and 
his loved ones but a modest supply. Fru- 
gality, therefore, and economy had been 
the necessitated rules of the household, and 
the discipline thereof had made the mother 
a patient toiler through long domestic 
years, and had also borne a not unwhole- 
some fruit in Lettie’s character as she 
grew up to share the responsibilities of the 
household. ‘There was not another girl of 
her age in San Francisco who could be 
more confidently trusted to cope with the 
serious problems of life—if indeed they 
must needs be faced and solved by one so 
young. 

It was not exactly poverty, to be sure, in 
which they had lived. The little home on 
Telegraph Hill had been paid for and was 
clear of debt, and there were deposits in 
tha bank amounting to about eight hun- 
dred dollars, representing the savings of 
many years. This was not wealth, but 


[te story is a bit of realism, though 


there was a way in which John Marlowe 
was a very rich man; that is, he dreamed 
opulent dreams. As a practical mechanic 
he was very exact and apt and clever, but 
his inventive turn was accompanied,. or 
perhaps was grounded in, a habit of see- 
ing possibilities beyond the present status 
and of imagining them brought already to 
realization. Thus, dreaming often, and 
dreaming well, not of what might have 
been but of what might yet be for him 
and his, he lived partly amidst pictures of 
achieved prosperity, and so did not miss 
altogether the sense of wealth and power. 

One evening in December, when the rain 
was falling, the children were all in bed, 
and John Marlowe sat by the fireside 
dreaming another such dream. He had 
been reading the evening paper and was 
particularly interested in an account of the 
new gold-mining fields of South Africa. 
He fancied himself in that far world, and 
finding there, perhaps, the opportunity to 
place his almost perfected invention for 
separating gold. If he could carry thither 
a reliable improved method, that would be 
just the chance to realize finally on the 
securities of Fate. It might be that with 
a single stroke he could hit the golden nail 
at last on the head and drive it home. 
And then he would come back, and for 
Lettie and the little ones, and for himself 
in his old age—he was fifty now—there 
would be comfort, leisure and assurance. 
With these thoughts in mind he lay down 
for rest, but found little of it, for the 
vivid dream kept on and it was only with 
the late hours of the night that it passed 
into those vaguer visions that accompany 
sleep. 

On the following morning he sought out 
his old friend, the sea-captain, who had 
made many a voyage between San Fran- 
cisco and Cape Town, and who was soon to 
sail again for South Africa with a cargo 
of wheat. Of him he inquired as to the 
possibility of carrying two passengers, 
himself and another, to the Dark Conti- 
nent. Receiving a satisfactory reply, he 
returned home. 

Two men !—it was for two that he had 
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solicited passage. Who, then, was the 
second man? Well, if nothing has been 
said hitherto about Ralph Cousins, it is 
because he was nothing to Lettie. He had 
been an apprentice in a machine-shop 
where John Marlowe formerly worked, 
and when left alone in the world by the 
death of his parents had been taken into 
the Marlowe home, where he had lived 
until now he was twenty-two years of age. 
There could be nothing strange in the fact 
that to a youth so earnest, so right-minded 
and so warm-hearted as Ralph, this girl, 
growing to sweet young womanhood, as 
she passed daily to and fro before his eyes, 
should seem to him beautiful and lovable; 
and nothing strange if she, in turn, found 
in him what a woman’s unfolding nature 
can so readily come to adore. So here was 


a repetition of the old story which hardly 
needs to be related again, but which is re- 
told, forsooth, over and over and over as 
years and ages multiply, because it is so 
sweet forever and in every instance so new 
and fresh, even as are the foliage and the 
flowers under the quickening of the yearly 


rain. 

John Marlowe had determined, as the 
reader will surmise, to take Ralph with 
him on the adventurous trip across the 
seas; and so that evening he unfolded his 
plan to the young lovers. With rapid elo- 
quence he explained the grounds of his 
hope for success—the almost certainty, 
indeed, of both fortune and fame. Then 
he told how they would now divide the 
eight hundred dollars evenly, leaving half 
for Lettie and the children, and taking 
the other half for their expenses until they 
should find what they went forth to seek; 
that four hundred dollars would provide 
bounteously for the home for a whole 
year’s time, he said, and before the second 
year came they would surely be able to 
send remittances, and at the end of the 
second year they would return, bringing a 
competence with them, and then all would 
be well. And so sure was he and so elo- 
quent in voicing his assurance, that it 
seemed to be all settled and sealed and 
beyond question—at least to himself— 
before he had concluded. 

And they? Ah, there was a deeply 
serious look on Ralph’s face, and tears 
glistened all the while in Lettie’s eyes, and 
their words were few and somewhat 
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tremulous. But when at last the father 
rose and went to his room, it had all been 
agreed upon, though only the weeping 
heavens knew then—and perhaps the wild 
sea-waves knew, too—what the life-issues 
of this hour should be for them, and for 
the children that slumbered all unaware. 


It was on a New Year’s day that the 
good ship sailed. Lettie and the little 
ones went down to the wharf and saw the 
two voyagers off, and waited there until 
the boat had carried them to the ship’s 
side as she lay at anchor. Then they 
climbed quickly to the little home on Tele- 
graph Hill and from the upper windows 
watched them as they stood on the deck 
and waved their handkerchiefs, while the 
little steam monster towed the vessel oui 
through the Golden Gate, and past the 
heads, into the heaving sea. Strange !— 
no not strange, but only one of the 
familiar and common happenings of this 
life—that from the cornucopia of Fate, 
in which are commingled , blessings and 
curses, such a gift as this should be meted 
out to them on a “ Happy New Year,”— 
this separation, this dubious adventuring 
of fortune, this cup of tears, this grievous 
straining of the heartstrings. 

The morrow came, and with it some- 
thing very blessedly human, something 
beautiful, though sad, began in Lettie’s 
life. Two things were coupled henceforth 
in her consciousness—the brooding 
mother-care of the babes, and a yearning 
love, that voyaged with the ship and 
breathed upon them along with the sea- 
breaths, with a filial concern for the one 
and all that wondrous lover-tenderness 
and solicitude for the other. 

But ah! for all that, the ship never 
made her haven, and the months multi- 
plied into a year with no tidings, and when 
New Year’s day came again Lettie had 
learned that the world had given the vessel 
up as “lost at sea,”’—a mystery of the 
stormy wind and the hungry deep. No 
one needs to be told what were Lettie’s 
thoughts or what the passions of her soul 
when she at last became assured of this. 
Her heart, too, was “ lost at sea! ” 

No, not utterly lost—for here were the 
helpless children, whom she now loved all 
the more; and they so needed her, clung 
to her so trustingly, were so sure of a safe 
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nestling in her arms, that loyalty to them 
guided her daily to the tasks which she 
saw before’ her. Her money was more 
than half gone; for one of the babes had 
been ill, and she had spent a considerable 
sum for medical care. And so now, with 
the chance that she might never again 
hear of the father and the lover, she must 
needs address herself to the economic 
problem. 

From her childhood this girl—this 
woman now, matured not alone by her 
eighteen years, but by the unusual cares 
that had fallen to her lot—had been fond 
of pets, and in her emergency it occurred 
to her that she might open here, in her 
home with its cozy little back garden, a 
“home for animals.” In this enterprise, 
if she was to make a living for herself and 
the bairns, and without overburdening 
her, she must have the generous patronage 
of the rich. This she secured through the 
aid of a friend of her dead mother’s in 
girlhood days and who had married fortu- 
nately and lived now in elegance on 
Russian Hill. And so, ere long, the little 


place had ever its contingent of canine 


boarders, small pets from homes of wealth, 
sometimes many, sometimes few, intrusted 
to her when their owners journeyed for 
recreation or health or sightseeing, or on 
any of those errands which persuade the 
rich to close their homes and wander on 
the earth. Those same traits which made 
Lettie an admirable sister-mother gave her 
success in this undertaking also, and she 
began to have a little income almost ade- 
quate to their needs. And then the 
children were happy with their share in 
the new undertaking. Thus Lettie had 
reasons for being almost happy, and at 
least, as a matter of fact, she was not over- 
powered and vanquished by sorrow. 

But there was another, and perhaps a 
stronger reason why Lettie was not 
utterly cast down. Have we not seen that 
her father was a dreamer? So was she; 
for this trait also, along with serviceable 
talents, had been passed to her as an in- 
heritance. She too, therefore, knew the 
blessedness of fair and sweet imaginings. 
Ah! who would take this resource away 
from humankin’? It has_ brought 
beatitude to the world of man, the world of 
woman, and the world of little children. 


It has achieved triumph in the very face of 
defeat, driven out despair by hope, and 
put rainbows across stormy skies. Joseph 
was easily and incontestably chief among 
his brethren, for he dreamed dreams better 
than they all. 

Lettie dreamed that, though the ship 
that bore away her loved ones had gone 
down in the sea, yet those same loved ones 
were not lost after all; that somewhere 
in the big earth they yet lived and thought 
of her and the children; that they were 
toiling and struggling manfully to get 
back again; that some day they would 
come climbing up the hill; that then the 
home would be full of laughter and song, 
and especially that two hearts already 
mated in a lasting love would be united 
in a simple life of joy. As she dreamed 
this dream again and again, it all came to 
seem so real that she smiled in her confi- 
dence, and said, “ There will surely be a 
time when another ship shall enter the 
Golden Gate for me, an hour when ‘ my 
ship comes home.’” Indeed, she almost 
amused herself in saying, “ Yes, my ship 
is even now somewhere about the Cape of 
Good Hope, and after just time enough 
for the voyage she will ride into the Bay 
and drop her anchor, and I shall see my 
father again, and with him will come my 
lover.” And so it was that day after day, 
at morn and noon and night, she looked 
out from the upper windows, scanning the 
incoming fleets and wondering if amidst 
them her ship might indeed be coming 
home. 


It was the third New Year—a day clear 
and bright and beautiful, one of those 
perfect bits of time which befall in the 
intervals between the California rains. 
Lettie had not neglected holiday gifts for 
the children, and through the morning 
hours they were joying in their marvelous 
picture-books and toys. Lettie, leaving 
them intent upon their pleasures, stole 
away to the upper window from which 
she had so often looked afar, even to that 
Cape of Good Hope—the real one of 
Southern Africa, the ideal one of human 
trust in God and good. She looked out 
once more, and there, sailing up the 
channel unaided, borne in by the sea-wind 
that blew out of the west, came on a great 
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ship, with sails full-spread, like a noble 
white-winged bird between the blue of the 
sky and the blue of the deep. 

How wonderful are those occult inti- 
mations to the human mind—so that it 
should be certified to Lettie that indeed, 
now at last, her ship had come home! She 
seemed to know it. Her heart was all 
athrill. Her eyes grew large and won- 
drously tender. She threw the window 
more widely open and gazed steadfastly 
at the ship, wondering, hoping, expecting, 
dreaming once more onward into the 
hours before her. Ah, child! ah, sweet 
woman! dream thy earthly dream and 
linger in it whilst thou may! for the scene 
of thy hopeful, wistful imaginings onward 
into the future will shift to a shore more 
distant than even Africa’s before the day 
is done! 

Up to the last words of the preceding 
paragraph the reader has probably antici- 
pated an ideal issue of this story in a 
sweet, unshadowed reunion of loving 
hearts, in wealth, comfort, laughter, song, 
and household joy. Alas! and alas! that 
it should not always be so in the ulti- 
mations of human experience. And was it 
not hinted at the beginning that we were 
to have here again only a weaving together 
of a warp of hard fact and a woof of 
dream-threads into a common web of life? 
And thus it was that, an hour or two later, 
a man who appeared to be already aged— 
though he had but a little passed the half- 
century mark—with hair prematurely 
gray, and with a step somewhat laboring, 
climbed the hill alone; and thus, too, it 
was that the face of Lettie, who stood 
watching now at a lower window, grew 
pale and strained and anxious. Yes! it 
was indeed her father coming! She was 
sure of that, and felt a thrill of filial joy. 
But why was he so changed? Why was he 
alone? 

We need not accompany her as she goes 
to meet him between the gate and the door. 
We need not stay to witness the greeting 
between the father and the little children. 
We need not linger there to observe the 
ensuing moments of constrained silence, 
and the hesitant, solicitous, tender way in 
which at last the whole story is detailed 
to Lettie’s knowledge—how the ship, 
storm-driven far out of her course, came 
to wreck on a reef; how John Marlowe 


and Ralph Cousins alone reached the shore 
of a lonely isle in the Pacific sea; how 
Ralph had been roughly buffeted by the 
waves and sorely bruised by rocks; how 
Marlowe had managed to care for him and 
keep him alive for three months; how 
incredible were their hardships and priva- 
tion and sufferings, in the midst of which, 
at last, the young man, battered and 
crippled by his injuries, yielded up his 
life; how then many other intolerable 
months passed in the utter loneliness; 
how at last a ship hove in sight and Mar- 
lowe’s signal was descried and he was taken 
off that island of grief and torment; how 
he had been brought again to the Golden 
Gate; and how at the time of the ship- 
wreck he had clung to the purse and had 
brought home again nearly all the money 
that was left after paying their passage— 
and this, he said, was the single cheering 
item in his sad story, and was something 
for gratitude, since Lettie and the little 
ones would need it. As for himself, he 
added, he had come home, he knew, only 
to die. 

And Lettie? 

The soul of many a woman sheds tears 
long after the eyes are dry and the face 
has settled to a show of calm. But serving 
care and loving labor, if the burdens be 
not of a cruel overweight, are oftentimes in 
themselves remedial and tonic, and serve 
at last for health of body, for saneness of 
mind, and for a quiet cheer in the heart. 
All this has been realized for Lettie in the 
ten years that have elapsed since her 
father’s death. She has triumphed in the 
struggle for existence for herself and the 
children. They are with her still, though 
growing rapidly toward adult years. The 
little home is yet theirs, and Lettie loves it, 
and those who know her think her success- 
ful and content. 

And yet, never a day passes that the 
face of a sweet woman may not be seen at 
that upper window, where she stands and 
looks out seaward through the Golden 
Gate; and if you were near enough, and 
listened breathlessly, you might hear the 
low, sweet murmur of a cherished faith: 
“ My ship will surely come—and she will 
bring my lover. She is even now sailing 
somewhere around the Cape of Good 
Hope. She will come—my ship and my 
lover will come! ” 
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N THE preceding number of this 
magazine I endeavored to present the 
history of territorial expansion in this 

country and to show the powers of Con- 
gress over the whole subject of legislative 
control of the Territories. The following 


pages will be devoted to a consideration of 
the Oriental Problem and of the policy of 
acquiring the Philippines. 


Both England and the United States, 
under the persuasive appeals of Mr. Bur- 
lingame thirty years ago, were led to be- 
lieve that China had reached a stage in her 
progress which gave promise of a nation 
able to take care of herself and with which 
treaties could be made on the assumption 
that force was no longer needed to compel 
terms of commercial intercourse. Both 
these countries entered into an agreement 
with China, obtaining from her no great 
concessions, but practically agreeing to 
leave China to work out her own destiny 
in her own way. 

There was at that time no premonition 
that Russia would ever interfere to rob 
China of her statehood, or that Germany 
or France would take possession of any 
part of her territory, or that Japan would 
ever dare to invade her boundaries. Eng- 
land and the United States, the two lead- 
ing commercial nations of the globe, gave 
no serious consideration to the cloud 
which even then hung over and later broke 
with such fury upon the people of China. 
The weakness and imbecility of her 
government, the cowardice of her soldiers 
and sailors in battle, and her utter lack of 
preparation to defend herself were as- 
tounding revelations. 

Russia, however, did not share the opti- 
mistic views of other nations as to China. 
Her contiguity of territory and more inti- 
mate knowledge of the Chinese people 
gave her an insight denied to others, 
except perhaps Japan, of which she has 
been preparing for years to take advan- 
tage. Her great transcontinental rail- 


road was but a step towards the ultimate 
control of the trade of China, and it is 
believed by many that it meant the subver- 
sion of self-government by her people as 
necessary to that control. Slowly this 
process of absorption has been going on, 
but it was greatly accelerated by the 
Japanese war, until the spectacle was pre- 
sented to the world not long since of the 
oldest and most populous nation on the 
globe about to be carved in pieces and 
parceled out as merchandise. Among the 
results of the Spanish-American War has 
been the arrest of this process of disinte- 
grating China. 

But what concern is this to us? you ask. 
It is vital. Weare to hold the Philippines 
because of their nearness to this vast hive 
of human activities; and we are concerned 
because we are to be thus near to China. 
A profound student of the situation thus 
writes of this country of four hundred 
millions of human beings :— 

The commercial nations par excellence are 
the Anglo-Teutonic whose interest, in spite 
of an occasional freak of hot-blooded Kais- 
ers or the like, is not to break up old 
“ China,” but rather, if possible, to rivet the 
eracks in it. By the introduction of such 
improvements as railways, steamboats, min- 
ing, and manufactories, by the infusion of 
the Western spirit as a new nervous force 
into the country, and of Western principles 
of action, the resources of China, in men and 
material, would be rendered capable of pro- 
viding fertile employment for white men for 
centuries to come. This is the great unde- 
veloped estate which the present generation 
of Anglo-Saxons have to leave to their ever- 
increasing offspring,—an inheritance richer 
far than all the prairies and all the gold- 
mines in the world, because crowned with a 
wealth of humanity of the most efficient 
quality, an enormous hive of industry need- 
ing direction, and with capacities for con- 
sumption commensurate with their un- 
rivaled powers of production. 


And this is a country now lying at our 
doors, which the rapacity of certain 
nations not long since was about to de- 
mand should be dismembered and robbed 
of the right of self-government; the fruits 
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of whose toil they would proclaim shall 
not mingle freely through open doors into 
the channels of the world’s commerce, but 
shall be monopolized by and made to con- 
tribute to the power and the wealth of the 
few predatory nations which thus threaten 
to sweep down upon this doomed and 
apparently helpless people. 

China is not yet disintegrated or de- 
stroyed. Shall the United States longer 
remain neutral or indifferent to the fate of 
this great empire? In this our interests 
are the same as those of Great Britain. 
Thomas Jefferson was not alarmed at the 
thought of an alliance with her when the 
fate of the South American republics hung 
in the balance; nor should we now hesi- 
tate to invite her co-operation in staying 
the hand that would destroy China and 
close her ports against the free commerce 
of the world. I repeat what Mr. Jefferson 
said to Mr. Monroe: “ With Great Britain 
on our side, we need not fear the whole 
world.” In our new and greatly enlarged 
sphere of governmental control, which 
happily coincides with and is in no wise 
antagonistic to the aspirations of Great 
Britain, except as friendly commercial 
competitors, there is every reason why we 
should eradicate whatever of feelings of 
hostility we may have heretofore felt to- 
wards the mother country. It is our duty, 
as I conceive, to show to our people that 
the time has come (I hope to remain for- 
ever), when these two great English- 
speaking nations are to be found “ once 
more side by side in the same cause.” It 
is for us to urge as Jefferson did in 1823, 
“that we should most sedulously cherish a 
cordial friendship” with our English 
cousins. 

I am not prepared to say that the 
Philippines are without meaning unless 
we can have the untrammeled right to 
compete for the China trade, although the 
writer from whom I have quoted so 
thinks; but the Philippines would lose 
much of their value to us, rich as they are, 
should the government of China pass into 
the despotic control of the Czar of all the 
Russias. In the September number of 
this periodical I endeavored to point out 
the importance of China’s commerce to 
this country. I need not further refer to 
that feature of the subject. 

China can no longer remain isolated or 
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stationary. She is surrounded on all sides 
by aspiring and ambitious nations, having 
more or less of stable footing on her 
shores; and now by our acquisition of the 
Philippines a new factor in the problem of 
the Orient has been introduced with which 
the nations of the earth must hereafter 
deal. By far the most aggressive nation 
in this field of commercial activities is 
Russia; and as the map discloses, her ad- 
vantageous position and her disposition 
towards territorial aggrandizement make 
her a most dangerous competitor, threat- 
ening, possibly, the very autonomy of 
China itself. I do not myself believe it, 
but many who have watched this absorbing 
drama of the Orient do so believe, that 
Russia has been for years leading up to 
the consummation of China’s utter subju- 
gation. 

It is a most significant fact that the 
Muscovite and the Tartar races inter- 
cross with decided advantages to each. 
Napoleon’s sarcastic epigram will be re- 
membered: “ Scratch a Russian, and you 
will find a Tartar.” It is this homo- 
geneity of the two races, coupled with the 
aggressive movements of Russia in China, 
that led an observant writer to remark 
that “No one familiar with the subject 
doubts that it means the eventual occupa- 
tion and absorption by Russia of Man- 
churia, Corea, and all the dependencies of 
China north and east of the Great Wall.” 
A glance at the map will show what it 
means with Russia in control of Man- 
churia, the Gulf of Liao-Tung, and the 
Corean Peninsula, and with the terminus 
of its Transcaspian railroad but a short 
distance from Peking. 

The Manchurians are said to possess al] 
the qualities which go to make good sol- 
diers. In the hands of a power like 
Russia, with her facilities for moving large 
bodies of armed men drawn from her 
standing army, it needs no gift of proph- 
ecy to forecast the doom of China, if the 
rest of the world stands idly by. And the 
subjugation of China by Russia may dis- 
turb the peace of the world. 


And now a word as to the policy of ac- 
quiring the Philippines. 

The acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands 
is an accomplished fact. Thus far we 
have gone beyond the power to recede. 
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The public mind seems to have settled 
down to the wisdom of acquiring Porto 
Rico. The objections to the annexation of 
Cuba relate rather to our avowed purpose 
respecting that island when war was de- 
clared with Spain than to any inherent 
difficulties to be anticipated in governing 
the island. This is all non-contiguous 
territory. We must encounter in all these 
islands the problem of governing races 
essentially different from our own. In all 
of them we are to penetrate tropical 
climates and enter upon the development 
of new industries and engage in an agri- 
culture with which we are unacquainted. 
So far as the Hawaiian Islands are con- 
cerned, we have in absorbing them stepped 
beyond our own hemisphere. It is a 
voyage of seven days and 2,089 miles to 
reach them from San Francisco. It seems 
to me that whatever may be the difficulties 
that stand in the way of our governing the 
Philippines, when compared with the is- 
lands of which I have just spoken, they 
present a problem differing only in degree. 

Ex-Senator Edmunds of Vermont has 
condensed the objections in a short para- 
graph. He says :— 

In a business point of view, we must take 
into consideration the cost of governing the 
Philippine Islands. This cost can not, in all 
human probability, be met by the taxation 
of the inhabitants to any considerable extent. 
If we take them, we must govern them by 
external power, and not through any auton- 
omy of their own. This means a large and 
expensive civil list, which must in the main 
be paid out of the treasury of the United 
States. The climate is, of course, unwhole- 
some for, Americans, and the death-rate of 
our officers there would be very large. It 
will also require an American army of de- 
fense for the preservation of peace and 
order of many thousand men, and an Ameri- 
can navy of six or more ships and probably 
two thousand men, all exposed, like the civil- 
ians, to the constant hostility of the climate, 
to say nothing of that of the inhabitants of 
most, if not all, of the islands. 


If to this catalogue of anticipated diff- 
culties there may be added the danger of 
becoming embroiled in European politics, 
we have before us about the whole field of 
opposition. I will briefly reply to some of 
these points of objection and state some of 
the reasons in support of what seems to be 
the policy upon which we have entered. 

The Philippines extend north and south 
sixteen degrees, and east and west nine de- 
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grees, the southern extremity reaching 
within about six degrees of the equator, 
and have a population of seven millions. 
“Of the twelve hundred islands, about one 
third only are inhabited. The island of 
Luzon contains more than half the entire 
population and about half the entire area. 
In the acquisition of these isiands, there 
has been added to our national domain a 
territory measuring 115,000 square miles 
—an area equal to one third the present 
square miles of all the States comprised in 
the original thirteen colonies. Compared 
with foreign countries, this new domain 
is more than half the size of either France, 
Germany, Australia, or Spain; it is four 
fifths the area of the entire kingdom of 
Japan; it is almost equal to the combined 
square miles of England, Scotiand, Ire- 
land, and Wales, and is greater than all 
Italy. It is more than twenty times 
the area of the Hawaiian Archipelago, 
with a population eighty times greater 
than that gem of the island world. 
This island empire of the Philippines - 
lies nearer to the city of San Francisco 
than to any other market in the western 
world; and when these islands are once 
restored to conditions of peace, and fall 
under the permanent protection of our 
flag, the trade of their seven millions 
of people will naturally turn towards 
their new protectors and their friends, 
and will enter the Golden Gate to be here 
distributed to the markets of the United 
States and Europe. 

The commercial importance of these 
islands is difficult to estimate owing to the 
failure of the Spanish Government to 
make reliable and complete record of its 
business relations with them. From the 
“Statesman’s Year Book for 1898” it 
appears that the estimated public revenue 
collected (1894-95) was about $13,500,- 
000, and the expenditure $13,250,000. 
The revenue collected annually by the 
Spanish Government in its misrule of that 
country has been more than double the 
State tax in California to carry on our 
complex system and support all our public 
institutions on a total taxable valuation of 
over $1,200,000,000. 

The known exports from the islands in 
1897, before American occupation, as re- 
ported by an agent of the Treasury De- 
partment, amounted to $41,342,280; 
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while the imports were $17,400,000. 
This shows a trade balance in favor of the 
islands of nearly $24,000,000. The chief 
exports are sugar and hemp, tobacco-leaf, 
cigars, and copra (dried kernel of the 
cocoanut broken up). Of the import 
trade the United Kingdom controls thirty- 
four per cent.; Hong Kong and Amoy, 
twenty-one per cent.; Spain, thirteen per 
cent.; Singapore and British India, ten 
per cent. Our country has had but little 
of this trade. Articles of import are rice, 
flour, wines, cotton goods, petroleum, and 
coal. In the Encyclopedia Britannica the 
exports are given for 1880 at $29,996,000, 
from which it would appear that exports 
have increased considerably in recent 
years, notwithstanding internal political 
disturbances and the repressive tendency 
of Spanish rule. In all the islands there 
are but seventy miles of railroad and 
seven hundred and twenty miles of tele- 
graph lines. The coin in use is the Mexi- 
can dollar. All other foreign coins have 
heretofore been forbidden circulation. 
Local fractional money has been coined 
there. The chief products are hemp, 
sugar, coffee, copra, tobacco-leaf, cigars, 
and indigo, to which will soon be added 
hard woods for export. Like all the is- 
lands of the archipelago, the soil is exceed- 
ingly rich and productive and capable of 
greatly increased production. 

Manufactures have reached no ad- 
vanced stage, but there is produced there 
a great variety of textile fabrics (pina 
fibers, silk, and cotton) some of which are 
said to be of great excellence and beauty. 
The manufactures are chiefly hats, mats, 
baskets, ropes, furniture, coarse pottery, 
carriages, and musical instruments. 
Hemp is largely taken to Hong Kong, and 
there manufactured into cordage by the 
English. The native has been given 
neither opportunity nor encouragement to 
advance in civilizing pursuits. Practi- 
cally robbed of all the fruits of his toil by 
the exactions of his oppressors, life to him 
has possessed none of the inducements to 
get on in the world, such as a liberal gov- 
ernment, which we shall establish, will 
offer him. 

The contention that the Philippines are 
‘politically undesirable, if not impossible of 
governmental control, because of their re- 
moteness, is a claim that fails to take into 
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account the modern steamship and the 
submarine cable. With the inventions 
that have been made and the improve- 
ments that have followed in the develop- 
ment of modern transportation, time only 
has come to be the factor considered in the 
measurement of distance. The overland 
Argonaut consumed more months in 
reaching the land of his hopes and dreams, 
than is now required to circle the globe. 
And for the first twenty years of its Anglo- 
Saxon history California was, on an aver- 
age, full thirty days distant from the 
capitol at Washington—now it is about 
four. What the more powerful loco- 
motives, steel rails, air-brakes, and general 
betterment have done to increase speed 
and economize expense on land by rail- 
ways, the steel hull, the screw propeller, 
and triple-expansion engine have done for 
the steamship that plows the ocean’s thor- 
oughfare. Since its first creation, the im- 
proved expansion engine has lessened the 
distance that lies between Great Britain 
and the most remote of her extended pos- 
sessions by more than one half, and has 
thereby increased the loyalty of her dis- 
tant colonies more than all the well- 
studied legislation that had gone before. 
The political bonds of a country are 
naturally no greater than the strength of 
the commercial arteries that unite its peo- 
ple. This has been the experience of all 
colonizing nations, and was the inspiration 
that led our own Government to grant 
the lands and indorse the bonds that built 
our transcontinental railways. Pursuing 
the same principle of known law, when the 
United States shall subsidize a Western 
fleet possessing the speed of ihe present 
Atlantic liners, it will have brought Ma- 
nila within fifteen days of San Francisco 
and within less than twenty days of the 
capitol at Washington—a result that will 
place the Philippines nearer to New York 
and the capitol than was California during 
the first twenty years of its history as a 
State. Furthermore, it will have estab- 
lished a commercial artery assuring‘ to us 
a supremacy in trade that will in turn 
make loyal the now distant people, and 
thereby, in great measure, wil! have solved 
their form of government. Even now, 
under the present unsettled conditions, a 
man leaving any city on the Atlantic sea- 
board can reach Manila in nearly the same 
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time and at about the same expense as was 
required to reach San Francisco from a 
like Eastern port at any time antedating 
the completion of the first transcontinen- 
tal railway. Moreover, the lessening of 
freight rates that has followed these im- 
proved and increased transportation facil- 
ities, permits the shipment of a ton of 
freight from Manila to New York to-day 
at an expense no greater than it cost to 
ship a ton of like freight from San Fran- 
cisco to New York at any time prior to 
1869. With a like encouragement extend- 
ed to the Philippines that was given to the 
Pacific States, the American planter and 
merchant in these islands will find himself 
much nearer to the continental markets of 
San Francisco and New York and the 
capitol at Washington than was San 
Francisco to the Eastern cities named dur- 
ing the decades of the *50’s and ’60’s. 

Z When so patriotic a citizen and so pro- 
found a statesman as Judge Edmunds 
puts forward the additional cost to our 
Government in holding these island pos- 
sessions as a reason for withdrawing our 
claims to them the objection cannot be 
ignored; and yet we rested the acquisition 
of the Northwest Territory and California 
on no such considerations. Governments 
do not annex territory as a man adds farm 
to farm.#Motives much higher control the 
minds of statesmen in determining poli- 
cies looking towards territorial aggran- 
dizement. But let us consider this point 
for a moment. It is a part of the history 
of the Netherlands in India that a reason- 
able tax upon industries not only pays the 
expense of the army and navy, but there 
remains a surplus after expending eight 
million dollars in constructing public 
works and four million dollars in public 
instruction. The cost of administration is 
set down at $24,000,000, which includes 
the salary of $100,000 to the Governor- 
General and $100,000 for entertaining ; 
and, numerous salaried officials, native and 
Dutch, who receive from $800 to $32,000 
per annum. I can conceive no necessity 
for such extravagance in controlling the 
Philippines. Mrs. Scidmore informs us in 
her book of travel in Java that the army 
consists of 30,000 men, two thirds of whom 
are natives, and it is only because of the 
outbreak in Sumatra that makes even this 
number necessary. There is no large 
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force required in Java, where are 23,- 
000,000 people. We have a right to as- 
sume, I think, that under such government 
as we shall establish no large and costly 
army will be required, and no richly en- 
dowed list of civil functionaries. 


y Whether we hold the Philippines or not, 


it is certain we are to have a large navy. 
A large part of this navy will find its nat- 
ural theater of action on the Asiatic 
coast. The cost will be the same whether 
our ships have waters and commerce of our 
own to- patrol and protect or whether they 
are to observe merely the march of pro- 
gress of other nations. But whatever the 
cost it can never reach the material bene- 
fits which must flow from our occupation 
of the Philippines. Secretary Long says 
that a large navy implies necessarily a 
large merchant marine, and that a large 
merchant marine is impossible without 4 
large coasting-trade. The interoceanic 
islands under our control will enlarge our 
coasting trade by virtue of our shipping 
laws which it is not unlikely will be ex- 
tended over them. 


One word as to the danger of being em- 
broiled in European wars by the ownership 
of the Philippines. Again I invite atten- 
tion to the example of the Netherlands in 
India. I believe it was in 1816 when the 
English finally ceded the islands to Hol- 
land. I can point to no page in the history 
of this century which records that Holland 
has been involved in any European war by 
reason of her possessions in the East In- 
dies. I do not recall at this moment that 
the powers of Europe have engaged in war 
with each other over any of their posses- 
sions in the Orient within the last half- 
century. I can see no European compli- 
cations which our presence in the East 
Indies is at all likely to create. We go 
there as the lawful successor in interest of 
Spain, whose sovereignty dates back to the 
discovery by Magellan in 1521. Our rights 
rest upon the same foundations as those of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, or any 
other proprietor to other territory in the 
Kast, and are as absolute and indefeasible 
as those by which we claim sovereignty in 
Alaska; and the United States goes into 
possession of these islands with as much 
assurance of continued peace with Europe 
as we went into the possession of Alaska. 
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We shall occupy the Philippines with the 
moral and physical force of this great 
country behind us; and such a force 
means peace. 

The assertion that we are not a coloniz- 
ing people because of a lack of experience, 
is a statement disputed by every line writ- 
ten in nearlythree hundred years of Amer- 
ican history. Nothing is truer than that 
experience is an indispensable requisite in 
the successful colonization and settlement 
of any new country. With the American 
people this experience began, and the edu- 
cation has been continued, from James- 
town and Plymouth Rock down to the 
present day. In the beginning of that 
education and experience the Anglo-Saxon 
served an apprenticeship on the Atlantic 
seaboard of one hundred and fifty years 
before he dared penetrate the country three 
hundred miles beyond the point of his first 
landing. It took the Puritan one hundred 
and twenty-five years to venture as far into 
the wilderness as the present State of Ver- 
mont; while Daniel Boone did not cross 
the Alleghanies until one hundred and 
sixty years after the first settlement had 
been made at the tide waters of the Chesa- 
peake. But in these years of apprentice- 
ship, these generations of education, there 
was bred a race of self-reliant men, trained 
and equipped with a pioneer experience, a 
confidence, and a courage, who were to 
colonize and settle the continent from the 
Alleghanies to the Pacific_—conquering 
and to conquer three thousand miles 
of wilderness in less than a hundred 
years. Having achieved these results, un- 


paralleled in the colonial history of the . 


world, when, where, and how did this rug- 
ged American pioneer, the sturdiest char- 
acter in all history, exhaust his vitality, 
and why should he lose his enterprise on 
reaching the bold shores of the Pacific? 
Assuming “ the son still equal to the sire,” 
does it not rather suggest that this trained 
experience in conquest of new lands has 
equipped and qualified the American of to- 
day, above all others, to successfully colo- 
nize regardless of latitude, and to settle 
regardless of longitude, any new country 
that may tempt his enterprise with an 
honest reward for his industry? 

It is true that the migrations of men 
have, ordinarily, been confined to climatic 
lines of latitude. But in America we find 
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the Anglo-Saxon making permanent and 
successful settlement from the Saskatcha- 
wan, in latitude fifty-five degrees, down to 
as low as latitude twenty-four degrees, at 
Key West in Florida. In this wide range 
of changing climate this virile man has 
proved himself competent to endure and 
thrive under temperatures ranging from 
sixty degrees below zero, in Manitoba, to 
that of one hundred and twenty degrees 
above, in Arizona. No region of the earth 
of equal latitude shows greater varying 
temperature than does that found within 
the boundary lines of the United States. 
A people so competent to settle thirty de- 
grees of latitude and more than three thou- 
sand miles of longitude may well ask what 
natural law prohibits their further ex- 
pansion ? 

In proof that the Anglo-Saxon is in- 
capable of settling the tropical countries, 
we are pointed to England’s long years of 
supremacy in India, and her failure to suc- 
cessfully colonize any part of that country. 

At the time of her conquest in the 
Orient, Great Britain found her main- 
land possessions already swarming with 
the densest population on the globe, a pop- 
ulation where surplus of teeming millions 
prohibited further settlement, nor did she 
ever seriously attempt it. But England 
is now and has been for several decades 
engaged in the successful settlement of her 
island and other tropical possessions. She 
has already successfully colonized and set- 
tled Australia up to a point within ten 
degrees of the equator, and is now rapidly 
extending her settlements in Africa 
straight north toward the tropical heart of 
that continent. 

Nor is England alone, among the peo- 
ples of the north of Europe, engaged in 
civilizing and controlling tropical coun- 
tries. Holland of late years has been 
rapidly increasing her settlements in Su- 
matra, until that island now contains a 
white population of not less than fifty 
thousand. Sumatra lies directly under the 
equator, and is universally conceded to be 
the most unhealthy of the islands in the 
eastern hemisphere. For this north of 
Europe Dutchman it has never been 
claimed that he is the equal of the Anglo- 
Saxon as a colonizer, and still he has 
proven a permanent and successful settler 
in the tropics, the colony to which he be- 
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longs being rated as the wealthiest, per 
capita, of any colony in any zone of the 
world. If this island of Sumatra will sus- 
tain fifty thousand prosperous Dutchmen, 
what would prevent, so far as climatic 
conditions are concerned, another fifty 
thousand, or any multiple of that number, 
doing equally well? 

Java is a neighbor of the Philippines. 
Her native population of 23,000,000 is not 
unlike that of the Philippines and pos- 
sesses, as.do the Filipinos, many character- 
istics of the Japanese. There are 48,000 
Europeans residing on the island, 
who are helping to work out the prob- 
lem of a_ better civilization for the 
people and to develop the natural resources 
of the country. The Netherlands in the 
East India islands furnish a striking ex- 
ample of what may be done by a paternal- 
ism not altogether wise, under the 
direction of a superior race, in the control 
of these island people. The population 
of Java increased after 1831 from 6,000,- 
000 to 23,000,000 and the revenue from 
$1,250,000 to $50,000,000. In 1889 the 
imports of Java were $70,000,000 and the 
exports $78,000,000. The balance sheet 
of the Government for 1889 is an interest- 
ing exhibit :— 

REVENUE. 

Taxes $16,000,000 

MOMODONES 2... cccscecs 12,400,000 

Receipts from govern- 
ment farms for cof- 
fee and sugar 

From Railways, school 
fees anda _ other 
sources 


19,600,000 


$53,600,000 
EXPENDITURES. 
Instruction 


Public Works, 


Administration ....... 


The item of $16,000,000 for the army 
and navy is largely increased by insurrec- 
tions in Sumatra, and is not a constant 
quantity. But we cannot fail to observe 
that it is small, and that $8,000,000 are 
expended in public works and $4,000,000 
in public schools. It is observable, also, 
that the revenues exceed the expenditures, 
and the taxes by which they are produced 
are less burdensome than in most States of 
the Union. 


I cannot avoid the conclusion that if 
Holland, with less than 5,000,000' popula- 
tion, at her remote position on the globe, 
can successfully control her possessions in 
the East Indies, with their 32,000,000 of 
people, we may not despair of the task we 
have undertaken. The experience of the 
Netherlands in India shows that the Phil- 
ippines may not only be able to support a 
good government, without excessive taxa- 
tion, but will probably produce a surplus 
revenue. Nor does it follow that we must 
govern the islands entirely by external 
force after peace shall have been restored. 
The results of a year’s campaigning show 
that our soldiers have not suffered from 
climatic causes as has been predicted. 
There is no evidence to support Senator 
Edmund’s statement that “ the climate is, 
of course, unwholesome for Americans,” 
or that “the death-rate of our officers 
there would be very large.” 

I would not ignore the New England 
opposition to the annexation of the Phil- 
ippines, of which Senator Hoar and ex- 
Governor Boutwell are perhaps the most 
sincere and among the ablest representa- 
tives. This opposition assumes to plant 
itself chiefly upon the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, wherein our 
forefathers proclaimed that all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, and declared that: “'To 
secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the govern- 
ment.” 

As civilization has advanced in the 
world and in its onward march has dis- 
placed barbarism, it has never halted to 
obtain previous consent. The overmas- 
tering spirit of moral and material ad- 
vancement, actuating the progressive 
nations of the globe, has found its justi- 
fication for aggressions in the ultimate 
enlightenment and betterment of those 
whom it has assumed to dominate. 
Among savage and barbarous tribes and 
peoples occupying, as they once did, a 
large part of the earth’s inhabitable sur- 
face, previous consent was unasked, and 
was unattainable by the invading forces 
of civilized man.\\'The testimony of his- 
tory is that where a higher civilization 
has supplanted a lower civilization it has 
resulted in the ultimate improvement of 
mankind., If the means have not always 
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been merciful, if the motives have at times 
been sordid and mercenary, the end has re- 
dounded to the glory of man’s aspirations 
for moral and intellectual advancement. 
If the record has been at times that of one 
species of barbarism arrayed against an- 
other, the fittest has survived and the 
world has taken a step forward if but fal- 
teringly. They who would dispute the 
fact or condemn the means because vio- 
lative of the principle of consent would 
relegate the inhabitants of the globe to a 
condition of irretrievable moral and 
material chaos. [There has ever been, and 
there will ever continue to be, an irrec- 
oncilable conflict between civilization and 
barbarism, between Christianity and hea- 
thenism, between enlightenment and igno- 
rance,’ between material progress and 
material sloth and inertia. The world is 
to be finally conquered and subdued by a 
higher civilization; and barbarism, heath- 
enism, ignorance and sloth must stand 
aside in its onward march or be extirpated 
by it. 

But let us find out the true meaning of 
the protest of our fathers as stated in the 
great Declaration of Freedom. They were 
then a part of the British Government; 
they had settled in America under its pro- 
tection and subject to its guaranties. 
Their rights had been grossly trampled 
upon or denied them by the government 
whose sovereignty they cheerfully ac- 
knowledged; they protested as citizens 
and subjects against usurpations and bur- 
dens which the government had no right 
to impose without their consent as intelli- 
gent and loyal subjects of that govern- 
ment. In accordance with the precedents 
of history, however, their ancestors had 
taken possession of the eastern portion of 
the continent without the consent of the 
native occupants and rightful owners of 
the soil; they had erected local govern- 
ments in disregard of the native popula- 
tion, and they laid the foundation of this 
Republic in flagrant disregard of the prin- 
ciple of consent to which they appealed in 
the Declaration; they and their descend- 
ants have, in violation of that principle, 
practically exterminated an entire conti- 
nent of native tribes and races; and 
to-day, after five hundred years, there ex- 
ists alone in the Indian Territory any 
recognition of the primitive rights of the 
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original occupants to be consulted as to 
their form of government, or of the truth 
that the just powers of government are 
derived from the consent of the governed. 
Let us come a little more closely to the 
point. For several centuries the inhabit- 
ants of the Philippines have been recog- 
nized by all nations as subjects of the 
xovernment of Spain. They had griev- 
ances against Spain, not against us, simi- 
lar to those so eloquently recounted in 
our Declaration. Had these people pos- 
sessed in themselves the elements of self- 
government and the seeds of an enlight- 
ened nation, and had addressed a protest 
to Spain, as the fathers of our Republic 
did to England, their petition would have 
found sympathetic response through- 
out the world. But this was not the situ- 
ation presented upon our occupation as 
the result of a war unsought by us. The 
yoke of oppression was suddenly removed, 
but there was no organized government 
and no intelligent source of power for us 
to consult, or which was capable of giving 
consent to our exercise of governmental 
control had we sought consent. It 
is idle to talk about the just powers of 
government being derived from the con- 
sent of the governed under the conditions 
existing in the Philippines upon their ces- 
sion to the United States by Spain. Be- 
fore it was possible even to make provision 
for the common safety, and before any- 
thing could be known concerning the form 
of government that was to be instituted 
for these untutored and unenlightened 
people, they broke into rebellion against 
their liberators and turned the day of 
their deliverance into hideous night of 
rapine and war. The maxim of the Dec- 
laration presupposes a people capable of 
giving consent; it presupposes a govern- 
ment seeking to oppress its subjects by a 
system of unjust laws, in the framing of 
which the subjects have had no part and 
which have been enacted against their re- 
peated protests. The time has not yet 
arrived when the principle of consent can 
find application in the Philippines. It 
will come when, as the rightful successor 
of Spain, we shall have instituted and put 
in force some form of government for 
these unfortunate people. If, when this 
time comes, they can truthfully present 
such an indictment against us and our 
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laws, as our fathers did against England 
in 1776, I have no doubt their independ- 
ence will as surely follow as did ours after 
the memorable struggle of the Revolution ; 
and it ought to follow. We began the an- 
nexation of territory in 1803, without the 
consent of the people annexed, and the an- 
nals of our expansion thus far contain no 
protest, and in every instance the govern- 
ment we have offered our adopted citizens 
has met with their approval. In every in- 
stance we have had a subsequent ratifica- 
tion, and this is the equivalent of previous 
consent. I cannot doubt that when the 
people of the Philippines have reached a 
point in their intellectual development 
sufficiently advanced to discern what are 
the “just powers of government,” they 
will have no hesitancy in expressing their 
“consent ” to the system we shall have 
established for them. 

But the question is not one of actual 
sett’ement by our people and the displace- 
ment of the native population, as was the 
case with the Indians on this continent. I 
do not claim that the tropics ever will be 
or should be peopled exclusively by the 
Ang'o-Saxon. Mr. Benjamin Kidd, in his 
book erititled, “ The Control of the Trop- 
ics,” has put the problem in a few words. 
He says :— 

It would seem that the solution which must 
Cevelop itself under pressure of circum- 
stances in the future is, that the European 
races will gradually come to realize that the 
tropics must be administered from the tem- 
perate regions; there is no insurmountable 
difficulty in the task. Even now all that is 
required to insure success is a clearly defined 
conception of moral necessity. This, it 
would seem, must come under the conditions 
referred to, when the energetic races of the 
world, having completed the colonization of 
the temperate regions, are met with the 
spectacle of the resources of the richest 
regions of the earth still running largely to 
waste under inefficient management. 


It seems to me that our obvious interest 
and the higher demands of humanity put 
upon us by the war with Spain, leave us no 
escape from entering now upon the work 
of doing our part and reaping our share 
of the rewards that are to follow in the 
control of tropical countries by the domi- 
nant Northern races, 

And this leads me to call attention 
briefly to the relations these tropical coun- 
tries bear to the commerce of the world. 


It is especially true of our own country, 
that we have heretofore been engaged, al- 
most exclusively, in developing our own 
industrial resources. While looking abroad 
for markets for our products and purchas- 
ing largely from other countries, we have 
not stopped to study or analyze these trop- 
ical foreign markets or to determine their 
relation and value to our own or to other 
countries. We have been seeking Euro- 
pean markets almost exclusively. 

I have endeavored to give some adequate 
idea of the importance of China to us as 
a.commercial country in the article already 
referred to, in the September OVERLAND. 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd has portrayed the im- 
portance of the tropics to commerce in the 
graphic pages of the book to which I have 
referred and his statistics will not be dis- 
puted. He calls attention to the salient 
fact that the northern or temperate-zone 
countries have found the products of the 
tropics indispensable to their life, and that 
they are mostly non-competing articles; 
and conversely the products of the temper- 
ate-zone are indispensable to and generally 
impossible of production in the tropics. 
We have here then a most advantageous 
field for commercial union and _ inter- 
change. In the article of raw cotton, of 
which the British formerly obtained their 
chief supply from the East and West In- 
dies, the tropics have been forced to yield 
the market to the United States, the 
greatest cotton-producer on the globe. 

The principal articles consumed but not 
produced in the temperate zone are coffee, 
tea, india-rubber, cocoa, and its products, 
drugs and dye-stuffs, gum, palm oils, and 
many ornamental hardwoods. I omit to- 
bacco and sugar, of which we must for a 
long time be importers from the tropics, 
notwithstanding the cane and beet sugar 
and tobacco we produce. I cannot stop to 
give the imports in detail. 

Mr. Kidd states that the combined trade 
of the English-speaking countries with the 
tropics amounts to forty-four per cent. of 
their total trade with all the rest of the 
world. The United States buys from the 
region embraced between latitude thirty 
degrees north and south of the equator, 
$250,000,000 in value or over one third of 
our entire imports. Our export trade of 
over a billion dollars is with the tropics 
but $96,000,000. While the balance of 
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trade is elsewhere largely in our favor, 
we have overlooked the fact that this bal- 
ance is cut down over $150,000,000 by 
neglect of a region where the British have 
an export trade of $360,000,000. We are 
sending large sums of money to the tropics 
in excess of our exports to those regions, 
and this money goes back to England to 
purchase the articles which we ourselves 
should supply. This is the practical busi- 
ness situation which I am persuaded will 
rapidly improve, now that our flag, as 
representing our sovereignty, is perma- 
nently raised in the tropics. 

It is difficult to realize, but such is the 
fact, that the trade of the English speaking 
world with these countries equals thirty- 
eight per cent. of its total trade with ali 
the rest of the world, if we exclude its 
trade within its own borders; and by the 
same process of calculation, it reaches six- 
ty-five per cent. of the total trade of the 
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United States with the rest of the world. 
The lesson of this situation points to some 
new and closer relation on our part with 
these wealth-producing regions upon 
which our increasing wants must more and 
more depend. And it is the prodigious im- 
portance to us of this rapidly expanding 
trade that gives such significance to our 
foothold in the Orient. 

I do not underestimate the seriousness 
of the difficulties surrounding the task up- 
on which we have entered. I know that it 
will draw heavily upon our resources of 
patriotism, wisdom, and statesmanship. 
My only fear for the outcome is that the 
jealousies and ambitions and intrigues of 
party politics will obscure the truth and 
mislead the judgment. There can be no 
failure if we continue to be guided by an 
exalted love for our country and by our 
best conceptions of the highest welfare of 
our people and our Government. 


TO AGE 


Upon the throne-like summit of a life, 


A LL honor to thee, calm-eyed Age, aseat 


With folded hands, and thoughtful temples touched 
With presage of a more than earthly glory, 
Lost in simple wonder, leaning forward, 


Listening. 


Chaste Initiate, unto thee, 
Baptized by life-fire in the raging cycle 
Of the senses — unto thee, before 
The portal of a grander tabernacle — 
Earth holds out her jealous arms at last 
For thy ennobled tenement, which, though 
Translucent to an alien light out from 
The world’s deep heart, she claims as that dull, formless 
Stuff she gave; and thou, thy self uncinct, 
Thy wondrous sympathies all unconstrained, 
Dost think deep thoughts of immortality 
And hold thyself in passive readiness, 
Nay, dost — with a smile — await the term 
When thou shalt yield thy leasehold up and take 
Thy personal effects unto that statelier 
Mansion which is thine in fee and from 
Whose crystal windows thou mayst far survey 
The glory and the grandeur of God’s Nature. 


Frederick M. Willis. 








THE INDIAN 


IN TRANSITION 


By MARY ALICE HARRIMAN 


RANSITION, the passing from one 
state to another; that is the 
present condition of the American 

Indian. He has passed from savagery 
toward civilization through the interme- 
diary stages of rebellion, defeat, ignorance, 
helplessness, despair, and sullen stolidity ; 
he has been betrayed, put upon, ignored, 


destiny still makes him a part of the 
world’s peoples, and a higher plane of 
existence is before him. 

How is he responding to the attempts 
made to elevate him? Is it true that he 
cannot partake of the benefits of civiliza- 
tion and fulfill his part in the great body 
politic as intelligently and conscientiously 
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ground down. Nothing but his immense 
vitality could have kept him alive through 
all the years of exterminating wars and 
removals which meant starvation and ex- 
posures to the white man’s vices. But his 
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as the foreigners who come to us from 
many nations and who are the problem of 
the day in our great cities? Must he be 
kept always on reservations, touching 
there only the maximum vice, fraud, and 
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deceit of the white race as he sees and 
knows it? Shall sensational journals 
arouse old-time feuds by scare-heads of 
Indian uprisings whenever the Indians 
resent long and patiently borne injustice 
and deceit, such as caused the Pillager 
Indians to resist arrest, or the Yaquis to 
resort to arms to save their cultivated 
lands, which the stronger race coveted? 
Will we never acknowledge the truth that 
from the end of the Civil War up to the 
present there never has been an Indian 
war or an Indian outrage that was not 
directly or indirectly the result of the 
white man’s unlawful encroachment on 
lands ceded the Indians? 

If the view taken by the average citizen 
of the so-called Indian problem could 
have the proper perspective of facts and 
figures, and then be looked at through the 
lens of impartial fair-mindedness, it 
would induce an optimistic belief in the 
ultimate transition of the present and suc- 
ceeding generations of red men into self- 
supporting, law-abiding citizens of the 
United States. 

The time has gone by when we may 
consider the Indian as a savage. The 
older of them are still hampered with 
traditions and remembrances of nomadic 
or pueblo life; but the younger have 
practically lost all prejudices of race or 
tribe, and wish to be as are their white 
brothers. The possibility of civilizing our 
Indians by education is no longer a matter 
of question or doubt. Indians are men; 
and with the same mental, industrial, and 
moral training that other races receive, 
they will take their places among us as 
useful citizens. Results already achieved 
are full of encouragement for the future. 
Thousands have gone out from the schools 
and are exerting an influence for good 
upon the people among whom they live. 
All experience, past and present, proves 
that anything of either honest labor or 
education, however lowly, which gets the 
Indian out from his tribe into the activi- 
ties of right civilized life, is immeas- 
urably better for him and for the 
Government than all that can be done for 
him within the domains of the tribal or 
reservation home. 

Not many years ago any scheme of 
Indian education was deemed Quixotic. 
The class who then said most persistently, 


“You can not do it,” now croak, “ It is o 
no use; they all go back to the blanket 
and are worse than they were before. 

Those who utter such sentiments ar 
either blind or ignorant of the true situa 
tion. Criticism is freely given on th 
dealings of the Government with th 
Indian, but the last twenty-five years hav 
seen much improvement, especially i 
educational work; and as a rule, there ar 
able and upright men in charge of India 
affairs, both at the head and throughou 

the service. When these give the best of 
their hearts and brains to the solution of 
awakening the “souls bound in red,” are 
they not in themselves a revelation and an 
object-lesson to the Indian as to what the 
average honor and virtue of the white man 
is, in contrast with those who have pushed 
him farther and farther from the hunting- 
grounds of his fathers, and given him 
nothing but desert land and whisky for his 
portion? Would he not desire to emulate 
their example and profit by their 
presence? Records say “ Yes” a hundred 
times over. 

It is charged that the Indian is dirty, 
lazy, resentful, unprogressive. The 
indictment is true enough in each separate 
charge. The Indians one sees along the 
lines of some of the transcontinental 
Southern railroads are lazy, dirty, even 
filthy. One of their reservations has a fine 
irrigating stream running by, but owned 
by white men who would not allow an 
Indian to drink therefrom, if they could 
help it, and do not allow a drop for irriga- 
tion. Nothing grows in the Southwest 
without irrigation. What is the Indian 
to do? He is not permitted to go else- 
where. Why should he not be lazy? 
Another band has no water from heaven 
or earth, and water for domestic use is 
carried five miles. Why should they bathe 
frequently? And yet it is worthy of note 
that the children of the least civilized, the 
most repulsive of these poor people, those 
who live where they could not get water to 
bathe if they wanted to,—the Apaches, fé: 
instance,—are most cleanly, tractable, 
industrious, and capable, as well as grate 
ful, when taken from their squalor 
Teachers of both reservation and indus- 
trial schools unite in such testimony. 

A tribe is comfortably placed, has water 
and vineyards and homes occupied fo: 
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generations; but certain persons, aided 
and abetted by those in authority, who will 
profit thereby, covet the land and the 
Indians are ousted. Why should they not 
be resentful, vindictive? The Sioux, 
Arapahoes, and Assiniboines are content 
to lie around agency stores and drink and 
steal when they can. Forced into idle- 
ness, their old hunting-grounds rendered 
barren of buffalo and game, placed on 
lands either semi-arid or where they are 
snowed in all winter and have killing 
frosts till July, what incentive have they 
to progress? Put yourself in the Indian’s 
place, you who think we are taxed to death 
to support a lot of lazy, incapable people. 


By what process were we ourselves edu- 
eated, civilized? The enlightened few 
planted their ideas and were jeered and 
scoffed at by ignorance. Time, however, 
added to their influence, their ideas 
spread, opposition weakened, savagery 
gave way. The process is as plain, the re- 
sult as sure, with the Indians as with our 
ancestors. Educated red men are to-day 
a small minority, but each year adds to 
their numerical strength and correspond- 
ingly diminishes the opposition. Teachers 
experienced in teaching before entering 
the Indian service are universal in their 
testimony that the Indian pupils are no 
more limited in their capabilities than 
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Could you do better, be higher morally or 
mentally, if such conditions prevailed for 
you and yours for generations ? 

But the condition of the Indians on 
reservations is gradually, and in some 
cases rapidly changing for the better, 
largely through the influence of the young 
educated Indians whom the Government 
schools send back to their people every 
year. Then, of course, the reservations 
are more and more becoming surrounded 
by civilization. So, within and without, 
benign influences are at work, and the 
beginning of the end of the Indian as a 
problem is to be seen. 


white children. The hesitancy caused by 
use of the strange language is no more 
marked than in children of foreign birth. 

The United States has been a long time 
in finding out that education is the only 
salvation for the Indian. From the first 
attempts to educate Indian children, 
before the Revolution, to the present 
system of Indian schools is a far cry, 
Washington’s idea of association and final 
absorption by the white race never having 
been fairly tried. Jackson’s reservation 
plan was adopted, with subsequent 
removal of Indians to unknown soil and 
climatic conditions. Its evil of maintain- 
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ing tribal relations and the subsequent 
degradation and pauperizing of a one-time 
free and self-respecting race has culmi- 
nated in such evil results that it is one of 
the gravest questions confronting our 
Indian Bureau and educators to-day. 

It is only within the present generation 
that the Washingtonian idea has obtained 
general favor. From a smal] beginning 
twenty-one years ago, when the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars was appropriated 
for educational purposes, the work has 
_ steadily grown until nearly three hundred 
schools, subdivided into day, reservation, 
and non-reservation, boarding and indus- 
trial, are filled to overflowing with nearly 
twenty-five thousand children from the 
two hundred and fifty thousand Indian 
population reported by the last census. 
For the support of these schools Congress 
appropriated for the last fiscal year nearly 
three millions of dollars. 

This outlay justifies inquiries into the 
results. It might not be amiss to state 
that since 1831, Indian wars have cost the 
Government over one hundred millions of 
dollars, to say nothing of the loss of life 
to both races and consequent retardation 
of settlement and civilization. 

In eighteen years we paid out twenty- 
eight millions of dollars for support of the 
Sioux, and almost as much more for the 
lands purchased from them, including 
army expenses to keep them on their reser- 
vations. They are now gradually dying 
out, corrupt and diseased from idleness, 
because they were forced to be supported 
instead of supporting themselves as thev 
wished. Suppose one fourth of this vast 
sum had been expended in the proper edu- 
cation of their children and in encoura- 
ging and helping them, old and young, to 
emigrate into and distribute themselves 
throughout our communities, can there be 
any doubt that the Sioux would now be 
practically self-supporting citizens? From 
the financial point of view alone, it is wiser 
as well as cheaper to educate than to 
subjugate the original owners of this 
country. If they must be supported, the 
cost of such support for an educated 
Indian is much less than that expended by 
the Government to keep the wild abo- 
rigine in subjection. It costs one 
hundred and twenty dollars to support an 
uneducated Indian in South Dakota for 
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twelve months, and only seven dollars for 
an educated one. Then again, since edu- 
cation began among the Indians the 
number of military posts has decreased 
from seventy-one to ten,—about one 
seventh of the number previously required. 

All who cavil against the Indian and his 
ultimate education should remember that 
whatever it be that so develops the soul as 
to cause an entire change in the life and 
expression of an individual should not be 
set aside as worse than useless. It is good 
for any one to have “ The sublime spirit 
of discontent ” aroused within when one is 
not utilizing his God-given powers. Taken, 
as the little blanketed child often is, at a 
tender age, given fewer years of education 
than are granted to most white children 
then sent back to fight for its life and 
soul among surroundings of the most dis- 
couraging kind,—this is a surpassing test 
of endurance and character, rivaling the 
old-time tortures self-imposed by young 
braves. Yet Dr. Hailman tells us that 
“‘ whenever on reservations there has been 
marked progress it is traceable largely to 
returned students’ influence.” Honor and 
grateful admiration are due the young 
heroes and heroines who go forth from the 
Indian schools, throwing their lives 
against umnreasoning superstition and 
wresting victory from what sometimes 
seems utter defeat. 

If the Indian had not been greatly 
benefited by the educational privileges 
already given him, would the appropria- 
tions have been increased nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty fold in twenty years? 
Would the Government be considering the 
erection and maintenance of ten more 
industrial schools for its wards if it did 
not think or know that this would be the 
quickest way to eliminate the vexed Indian 
problem and wipe out the blots on his- 
tory’s page of a century of dishonor? 

In ignorance and weakness these chil- 
dren of nature stand facing new and 
strange conditions. To them it is all a 
dark mystery. Their fate is upon them. 
They reach out appealing hands. Forty 
thousand swarthy, straight-backed, eager- 
eyed Indian children wish to be released 
from the bondage of the old Mosaic law,— 
“The sins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children.” Shall they not have 
a fighting chance for their lives and souls? 











The Indian 


Truly, justice will prevail, and in spite of 
political talk of reduction of expenditures 
(and the Indian Bureau is always a ready 
target for such ill-judged retrenchment), 
the judgment of our better class of legisla- 
tors will prevail; the needed money will be 
appropriated, and the child of the forest, 
the plain, and the pueblo will be assisted 
still more fully into the light of civiliza- 
tion. 

We insist again that education is the 
great factor in the transition of the 
Indian. The growth of a healthy educa- 
tional sentiment among these people will 
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conduce more to their welfare, material 
prosperity, and civilization than all other 
agencies combined. The methods now 
employed to bring about such desirable 
results are the outcome of gradual evolu- 
tion of experience in dealing with the red 
men. The numerous tribes throughout 
the United States are diverse in manners, 
native intelligence, and customs; and this 
renders the question of the best methods 
for the whole a complex one. The sub- 
division of the Government schools into 
reservation, non-reservation, day, board- 
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ing, and industrial, seems best to meet the 
exigencies of the situation. 

Those educated in these schools are pre- 
pared to become citizens of the United 
States. They will appreciate the public 
schools for their children, and will seek to 
establish and maintain them. They are 
brought into close and sympathetic rela- 
tionship with American institutions, and 
find there are people who do not want to 
take everything away from them, giving 
nothing in return, but who treat them as 
“brothers under their skin.” This is a 
revelation to most of the newly arrived 
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Apaches, when They Came to Carlisle School 


students in any school, and one welcome 
in its novelty, accepted in its spirit, and 
appropriated as a lesson. As the pupils 
go out from the reservation schools to the 
larger industrial ones there is a blending 
together of many tribes. Under the 
influences to which they are there sub- 
jected the representatives of the various 
tribes learn to respect one another, and 
there is a breaking down of the tribal ani- 
mosities and jealousies which in the past 
have been productive of much harm and a 
fruitful source of trouble to the Indian 
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and the nation. A homogeneity results 
which will render war between different 
tribes of the United States improbable, if 
not impossible. 

The greatest hindrance to the general 
schooling of the Indian children has 
been the lack of compulsory laws. All 
over this broad land public schools are 
preparing white boys and girls for the 
active duties of life; but notwithstanding 
our advancement and learning in this di- 
rection, it has been found necessary in 
some States to adopt the plan of com- 
pulsory school legislation. When, there- 
fore, Indian children are eager for 
education, but on the other hand the 
grandfather, bound by superstition and 
the memories of the scalping-knife, or, 
more likely, the grandmother, ignorant 
and coarse, is unwilling to let the child go, 
there should be no mawkish sentimentality 
as to the sacredness of the home ties. 
Something must be sacrificed, and whether 
it shall be the well-being of the little child 
and the good of the whole country, or the 
ignorant prejudices of the aboriginal 
mind, is the question to be considered. The 
natural love of the Indian father or 
mother should, of course, be duly recog- 
nized, and no needless violence should be 
done to these bonds of humanity; but no 
parent, whether red or white, has the 
moral right to stand in the way of his 
child’s advancement in life; and no 
nation has a right to permit a part of its 
embryo citizens to grow up in ignorance 
and possible or probable vice. 

In regard to the free schooling of 
Indian mixed-blood children oi predomi- 
nating white extraction (and they are 
increasing as the white settlements draw 
nearer and nearer the dividing lines of the 
reservation) the Government for several 
years yet will have to assume the burden, 
until the prejudice against Indians of all 
grades is still further dispelled. There 
is in many quarters a deep-seated antip- 
athy against such children even to the 
extent of demanding their exclusion from 
public schools, unjust as such prejudice 
may be; and until such feeling can be 
overcome (and it is rapidly diminishing) 
these children should be given the free 
schooling afforded the purer bloods. 
Another reason is, that parents of mixed- 
blood children are very poor as a rule, few 
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having property to be taxed for school 
purposes. 

The Indian schools are surely working 
a revolution in the character of the 
Indian. That there should be individual 
exceptions to this statement; that there 
should be a lapse on the part of those who 
have enjoyed the advantages of these 
schools; that there should be many in- 
stances in which pupils have gone away 
without bearing the impress of the schools, 
either for one reason or another; that 
there should be many who succumb to the 
tribal influences of reservation life to 
which they generally are obliged to return, 
is not to be wondered at. 

It is idle to give statistics as to the ratio 
of white children who do not turn out well, 
although they have attended our public 
schools; but the comparison will be favor- 
able indeed to the red man’s child when 
statistics, carefully gathered, show that 
seventy-six per cent. of the students of 
Indian schools, whether graduated or not, 
are capable of dealing with the ordinary 
problems of life, and are so doing. 

Within the past year careful inquiries 
have been made anent the returned pupils 
living on reservations or elsewhere, and 
estimates formed of the character and con- 
duct of each with reference to the results 
of their educational course at school, 
together with the conditions under which 
they labored. The efficiency of the men 
and women thus located, was most gratify- 
ing to those who have the Indian’s best 
interests at heart. Many are teachers, 
others are in various trades, others still are 
farmers and stockmen, and a few are 
lawyers and doctors. Of the pupils who 
had attended school, though only a small 
per cent. had graduated, three per cent. 
are reported excellent, or first class, 
seventy-three per cent. as good or medium ; 
while only twenty-four per cent. are 
deemed bad or worthless, having received 
none of the benefits of school life. 

Thus far the majority of the educated 
Indians have had to go back to the reser- 
vations. They have taken the interme- 
diate steps, have jumped, as it were, from « 
savage state to a practical working knowl- 
edge of civilization. This is the curse, 
this the oppression, that keeps the Indian 
still in transit, and it bears hard upon 
him. It is no part of this résumé of 
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Indian transition to speak of the faults of 
the reservation system other than to show 
that, considering the circumstances and 
environments of the Indian pupils prior 
to school life and their return thereto, 
they are making the best of existing con- 
ditions, and whether on reservations or 
scattered among whites, are doing as well, 
man for man, as the same number of 
average scholars of our public schools. It 
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is not so wonderful that seventy-five per 
cent. of the present generation of Indians 
make use of the teaching given them, as 
that the figures are not reversed. 
Pondering the situation, giving credit 
for what he has accomplished, remem- 
bering from what he came and what he 
has to overcome in his transition from 
savagery to civilization, is not the Indian 
advancing as rapidly as we could expect ? 
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Apaches (same group as on page 37), after One Year at School 


FAME GIVETH 


AME giveth, when the lips that would answer are dumb: 


Light and warmth—when the heart they would quicken is numb ; 


Bright laurels—to lay on a gray, drooping head ; 


Shining gold—when the soul ’t would have ransomed is dead ; 


Brave medals—to wear o’er a breast in its pall; 


Giveth all things but love—when ’t is learned love is all. 


‘Sadie Bowman Metcalfe. 








THE ISLE OF THE DEAD 


In the desert floods horrific, 

Where no star shines beatific, 
Lies an island that uprises gray from out the murmuring tides. 
There it lies, close by that region where the weary, weary Ocean, 
Like some cataract that floweth o’er some precipice’s sides, 
Flows forever and forever down the hoar Antarctic pole, 
To Earth’s heart by moaning, dead winds led along in swiftest motion, 
Flowing, falling as dark fancies fall and flow o’er thee, my soul. 


There the Sun lies dead forever, 

Wrapt in clouds no sun could sever, 
Never part the funereal, overhanging vapor palls, 
And the Spirit of All-Silence, breathing deep beneath the waters, 
Lifts and sinks the sable surges as they lap the granite walls. 
There dwell phantoms vast whose faces watch in dun-gray mists the while, 
And two guardian ghosts—two sisters, Peace and Death—the only daughters 
Of that Universal Silence brooding o’er that haunted Isle. 





From Copy’of Bécklin’s ‘‘ Die Todteninsel’’ 


And that island forms a crescent 

Stilly cove where the incessant 
Shifting surges lie in melancholy contemplation stili, 
*Neath the spell and scent of cypress sentinels and mandragora, 
Its smooth face reflecting whitely marble walls built in the hill, 
Ancient walls of milky marble, mossy tombs hewn in the stone. 
From the cliffs Lethean lilies breathe a dull, lethargic aura,— 
Ah, these eyes wept as those lilies weep—these eyes wept not alone! 


Like the heart-beat of my saintly 

Loved one, now an oar beats faintly. 
*T is a black-draped barge comes gliding, sliding o’er the unsailed sea, 
With a muffled, maskéd rower and the form of Grief, who, weeping, 
Standeth o’er a velvet casket as she prayeth ceaselessly. 
Tell, what prayers need there be said, Woman, o’er that blessed head 
That so slowly now comes creeping to the tomb where I was sleeping 


Seven centuries and cycles in the Island of the Dead? Herman Scheffauer. 








RED BIRD'S LAST RACE 


By ADAVEN 


ES, sir; she’s a beauty !—coat like 
red satin; slender and sleek as a 
weasel. 

Why don’t I race her? Ah, lad, she 
made her last race when you were yet 
riding a rocking-horse. 

You ’re right, sir; she’s the same Red 
Bird that won the great matched race with 
Viking, twenty-odd years ago. She flashed 
before the racing fraternity like a rocket, 
and like a rocket she disappeared in dark- 


ness,—at least for her, poor beast! 
Thanks for the cigar, sir. 
Tell you about Bird? All right. But 


come up where we can smoke as I talk. I 
never smoke in the stalls, sir; don’t allow 
my jocks to. The lad that can’t keep a 
cigarette from between his teeth while 
he’s working round the stables, won’t do 
to take care of my horses. Now we’re 
comfortable. You smoke a good brand, 
sir,—just seems to make a man feel like 
talking over things he thought he ’d for- 
zotten. 

When did I first know Red Bird? 
Why, I’ve known her since she was an 
undersized colt, and I, the smallest jockey 
past twenty-one years of age, was training 
her for Old Berry, the plucky old turfman 
who *d made and lost half a dozen fortunes 
on the track, and was ready to risk another 
on a horse that really pleased him. But 
Red Bird was no favorite of his. He said 
she was too small; and I think that was 
the very reason I liked her better than any 
other horse on the string. I could feel my 
cheeks grow hot when men who called 
themselves judges of horseflesh, looked at 
her and shook their heads, or laughed and 
called her “ The Toy Horse.” I got the 
same kind of banter on my size every day 
of my life, and laughed and joked at it. 
But, sir, the reason little men are so often 
called cranky, is because their very souls 
are worn out, knowing their hearts are big 
as the biggest, feeling their breasts heave 
with great thoughts, and then seeing some 
fellow with the heart of a rattlesnake and 
spirit of a mouse walk right over them and 
get all the favor just because he tips the 
scales at a hundred and eighty. 


I did not always feel this so keenly 
till one day, when the old man’s daughter 
Medea was down with him. He’d stopped 
to do some bragging with another stable- 
owner, and told me to go on and give her 
a look at the horses, more than half of 
which she ’d named. I’d known her since 
she wore her dresses at her shoe-tops and 
said, “Oh golly, Lew!” when some ill- 
tempered mount stretched a halter to snap 
at her. And though she’d been away to 
school, and now held her dress from the 
ground in the daintiest little bunch in her 
white hand, she still called me “ Lew,” and 
had not forgotten that horses have their 
prejudices just as much as girls. 

I never saw the sun shine as it did that 
day; and yet there was such a cool, 
delicious lightness in the air I could have 
run three times around the track and not 
have stopped for second wind. Though 
no one else seemed to notice it, Medea felt 
the perfection of the day, too; and I sup- 
pose that was why we laughed so when 
Nelly Gray tried to eat one of the little 
Jady’s long brown curls. And when she 
said Red Bird was just the right size to be 
handsome, I ’d said, “I take that to my- 
self,” before I knew the words werecoming. 
Then the man-eating black stallion showed 
his teeth at her, and I went into the stable 
and set him on his haunches. I felt that 
strong I could have broken his neck with 
my bare hands and laid him at her feet. 
But she was so frightened I had to hold 
her little trembling hands in mine, and 
press them against my heart again and 
again to show her it was beating, and I was 
not killed. 

O the sunshine of that day, and that 
glorious morning breeze! And right in 
the glow of it all comes Dag Sergent, six 
feet clean, with shoulders a giant might 
envy, and with a smile lifting the corners 
of his dark mustache, as though he knew 
he had a cinch on the best of everything. 
“JT want you to come up to my stable and 
see my world-beater, Viking, Miss Berry,” 
he said, offering her his arm with a bow 
that made her young face turn pink; and 
as they walked away together, he called 
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back carelessly, “ You are glad for a 
chance to take the baby sorrel out for a 
canter aren’t you, bantam?” 

I think it had begun to cloud up, and 
the wind grew chilling, as it sometimes 
does in the spring. I went in and laid my 
head on Red Bird’s neck and cried as | 
had n’t since they woke me, a little shiver- 
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But didn’t you ever notice, sir, that 
when you are at the very bottom of your 
pile, whether it’s money or grit, you 
always get a raise? “TI was so that time; 
for the next day Medea sent me a dear lit- 
tle note of apology for leaving me so sud- 
denly. Some one loaned me a book that 
was all about Napoleon, the little great 








‘*She was frightened. I had to hold her little trembling hands in mine” 





ing kid, to see my mother die. I did not 
try to think what made me so wretched, 
but the sobs almost cracked my short ribs ; 
and when the tears dropped on Bird’s glos- 
sy neck and made her flinch, I kept saying 
as I petted her, “ We are so little, Bird,— 
so disgracefully little!” 


man; and as if to leave nothing lacking to 
make me light-hearted, the knowledge I *d 
been picking up about horses all my life 
showed me that, slow as she was to find 
herself, Red Bird would be a flyer. Old 
Berry accused me of being drunk when [ 
told him what I thought. But he was still 
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cramped for money from his unlucky bet- 
ting at Frisco, and he thought he saw an 
easy way to settle with me, for I’d been 
letting my wages run for years. We both 
believed we were cheating the other, but 
I finally gave him a receipt in full, for 
wages due, and the slender-limbed, high- 
headed little beauty was mine. 

It was almost a year later when she be- 
gan to make a stir, and men said that, 
barring the difference in size, she *d be a 
match for Viking, who was expected to 
beat any horse in the States. By that time 
she was as much Medea’s horse as mine. 
The old man didn’t say much, but well 
we knew his consent to our arrangement 
depended on me being a stable-owner, and 
not merely a rider, no matter how good; 
and my only chance lay in the speed of the 
wee sorrel mare. I was winning every- 
thing I rode for, and piling money up fast- 
er than I ’d ever expected to; but I was a 
long way from being happy. I knew 
Medea would n’t go against her father’s 
wishes for any man on earth; the old man 
was up against ‘em that season, running 
to hard luck right along. He was fairly 
infatuated with Nellie Gray; and though 
at times she showed astonishing bursts of 
speed, she generally managed to run be- 
hind the money. 

Did you ever see a man dead in love 
with a horse, sir? It’s a common sight 
on the track. No woman ever made a 
man more pig-headed and blind, or cost 
him more, than one o’ those stable Deli- 
lah’s, as we call them. 

I ’d have been glad to put up for Berry; 
but he would n’t take a nickel; thought 
*t would be giving me too much show with 
the girl, I suppose; for, first thing I knew, 
he was in so deep to Dag Sergent that his 
whole string, put up for what they ’d fetch, 
would n’t more than square him. He was 
spending the summer about thirty miles 
out, at a deserted stage-station. There “*d 
been bags of money spent, grading and 
making that road, and putting up stage 
stations; but now the railroad whirled the 
mail trains past the old line that had once 
been so important. Berry said he was out 
there for his health, though ’t was to keep 
me from seeing Medea, I honestly believe. 
I had not heard a word from her for a 
month; and I was getting fairly savage, 
for I knew Sergent had ridden out with 


the old man and stayed over Sunday more 
than once. 

Well, you know how ’t is with a fellow, 
—lying awake nights to think over a 
trouble, mixing bitter thoughts with Ket- 
chell’s liniment, and sifting his wrongs 
with the oats, till he suddenly blazes into a 
fierce resolve to bear it no longer. There ‘s 
only two miseries that have exactly the 
same effect on men,—that’s love and the 
toothache; and I was feeling just as a man 
does when he runs all the way to the den- 
tist’s when I started for Berry’s office, in- 
tending to speak my mind as freely as | 
could, without the laying on of hands, 
which I must forego, because he was my 
girlie’s old father. 

But I never spoke that fiery piece I ’d 
been rehearsing so many wakeful nights. 
Berry was sitting leaned over his desk, his 
gray head bowed upon his arms, and as I 
stepped noiselessly into the door, I heard 
his broken old voice say, “O God, help 
me!” I did n’t think about him being her 
father then. A queer strangling feeling 
came into my throat, and my nose tingled 
so the water stood in my eyes; and I only 
knew that my old boss, whose successes had 
made me happy, and whose losses had been 
my sorrow for five long years, was falling 
behind with a too heavy handicap. 

“ What is it, old boy? ” I said, with my 
arm over his shoulder. “ Brace up and 
tell me, and we ’ll overhaul ’em yet on the 
curve of the course.” 

He was quite a while telling me, but 
when he finished I wanted two things at 
once; one was a chair to fall into, and the 
other was a rope around Dag Sergent’s 
bull neck. He’d urged his money on the 
old man, as he had forced his attentions on 
Medea; then, by some chance, or most 
likely on purpose, one of the checks he ’d 
filled out for the old man was n’t signed. 
Berry had it in his pocket, and sup- 
posed it was all right, till he went to put 
it up on the pacer Disraeli. Sergent 
could n’t be found; and being handy with 
a pen and the pool no place for close in- 
spection, he signed Dag’s name. Of 
course, Sergent got hold of the check, and 
now he gave Berry the choice of taking 
him for a son-in-law or a term in the pen. 

Well, I sat and studied on the matter. 
Aside from my own regard for my employ- 
er, was the conviction that Medea would 
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marry the “Beast With Seven Heads,” 
to save her old father from arrest. I had 
money enough to redeem the old man’s 
notes, but how to get the forged check ? 
Sergent had been trying to bluff me into 
racing little Red Bird against Viking, 
catch weights; but I wasn’t wanting to 
take such chances; for Viking was a mag- 
nificent runner, with a disposition as kind 
and true as a woman’s; and a record white 
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as his milk-white coat. But I was desper- 
ate now; and thirty minutes later I had 
offered to race him any way he liked, every 
dollar of my money against Berry’s notes 
and that check. 

We drew up the papers and left them 
at the bank as a forfeit, or for the winner. 
Medea wrote to me, saying, if I won, her 
father had promised we should be married 
as soon as I could come out, as she would 
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not watch the race that meant more than 
life and death to her. She would have the 
minister there, and, if I lost, she must 
marry Dag, to save her father. She sent 
a plain gold ring to the judges, to be deliv- 
ered to the winner. “ The man who brings 
that ring Ill marry as soon as the words 
can be said,” she wrote; “for, Lew, if L 
marry that man, I ’]] have to do it before 
ever I see your dear face again.” 

Well the day came, and with it such a 
crowd as even that popular track never 
drew before. You could n’t hear any thing 
but a suppressed roar of voices, as the 
great sea of heads nodded and turned over 
the stacks of greenbacks and piles of coin. 
Through the confused murmur the voices 
of the pool-sellers rose like the hoarse or- 
ders of a company sergeant, and I could 
hear that Viking took first place and Red 
Bird second. 

Dag’s jock was a regular cracker, and 
as reliable as his horse. So I was n’t in an 
exactly playful mood, as I got on my colors 
and started for the scales with my saddle 
and quirt. I’d a marriage license in my 
pocket, and I knew Dag Sergent carried 
one precisely like it, with the trifling dif- 
ference of his name in the place of mine. 
I was thinking about that when I met him 
with some of his backers. He had a grin 
on his face, for he *d had more than a drink 
or two, and he commenced joshing me 
about going to lose my money and sweet- 
heart all at one wire. *T was bitter hard 
to keep my tongue between my teeth, the 
more so as I *d a deadly fear he was speak- 
ing the truth; but I made no answer, and 
was hurrying past, when he catched hold 
of me roughly, and with his unpurified 
hand began to wipe imaginary tears from 
my face. 

Ah, man! it makes no difference about 
your size in a time like that! I sent out 
my right fist, and if it was n’t much big- 
ger than a bullet it wasn’t a bit softer. 
He was so much taller than me that I[ 
caught him on the point of his jaw, and he 
went down, knocking the man behind him 
over as if he’d been struck by a falling 
tree. 

I left the crowd to pick him up and 
keep him off me till after the race. The 
next I saw him was just as we were mount- 
ing. He was standing by Viking, with a 
lump on his jaw like a California plum, 


Last Race 
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a-swearing at his jock and ordering him to 
ride the Viking with whip and spur from 
start to finish. 

“It won’t do—” the boy began, but Dag 
caught him by the face with one great paw, 
in a grip that left the livid mark of every 


finger. “ Who’s boss here, anyway?” he 
snarled. “All right, Mr. Sergent,” said 


the lad, staggering back; “ these gentle- 
men are witnesses that if I cut the gelding 
up, *t was your own order.” Of course, the 
man was drunk with rage and rum, or he 
would never have given such directions 
with a horse that would run on three legs 
if only he was treated kindly. 

Well, that is one horse-race that I don’t 
like to remember; for it was the first I 
ever knew there was any murder in my 
make-up. Under the unusual stimulus of 
the pain and fright of lash and spur, Vi- 
king flew down the track, making a space 
of yellow road between us that I could n’t 
lessen, though I snapped my quirt so hard 
it touched Bird’s flank, and to save my life 
I could n’t help trying to decide whether if 
Dag won, I ’d shoot at his head or general 
bulk. 

But you never can be sure about one of 
those little horses that are just like coiled 
steel. Red Bird gained speed as she ran; 
and as she stretched out on the track, flat 
as a ribbon, the big white began to run 
wild and slacken his pace because he was 
trying frantically to fly the track. I hard- 
ly saw him when we passed him, as he 
was at the farther side of the course, and 
Bird was hugging the pole iill my elbow 
almost touched the dust at the curves; for 
she made the turn with a bend that seemed 
to lay her on her side. I won easy at the 
last, and with cheering and hand-shaking 
on all sides. 

I took Medea’s little ring from the smil- 
ing judge, and tucked it in my pocket with 
the license, first giving it a quick touch 
with my lips, though there were thousands 
looking at me. The only thing that 
troubled me was the thought of how I ’d 
brought the whip down on the faithful 
little animal who won all my happiness 
for me. “ Never again, Bird,” I said as I 
rinsed her mouth with cool water and 
watched the swipe winding her ankles. 
“You may run if you are willing, but Ill 
never urge you like that again.” Poor 
Bird! In less than two hours I broke that 
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promise,—and that with a cruelty we 
neither of us had dreamed of. 

But I had no fears for the future then; 
for with a thrill that nearly took my breath 
I remembered that this was the one day 
for which a man usually is born and al- 
ways willing to die rather than miss. It 
was my wedding-day! I slipped off the 
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the boy after a couple dozen more, when 
Pete the swipe rushed in and asked me 
what was the matter. For a man had 
run down where he was rubbing down the 
mare, and told him I was desperate sick 
and wanted him quick. 

I suspected treachery right away, and 
hurried down to the stables without neck- 





‘*I took Medea’s ring from the smiling judge’”’ 


colors and leaving the swipe to walk the 
mare, I ordered a good buggy-team 
hitched up, and hurried up to the hotel to 
dress for my marriage. 

I had eaten a light lunch and been 
something more than an hour dressing. 
The most of the time I was trying on neck- 
ties. Not one of them made me look as [ 
wanted Medea to see me. I’d just. sent 


tie, or hat either. I noticed Sergent gal- 
loping down the road on Viking, who, by 
every rule, should have been in bis stall. 
1 was some time examining the mare, but 
she was right as a new shoe. Nothing was 
out of place in the stable, and we con- 
eluded Pete had been getting a return in 
kind for some of his practical jokes. 

I thought I’d take the precious little 
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packet that I’d left in the pocket of my 
colors, so I need not come down again. 
What was my surprise to find the license 
torn and crumpled and Medea’s ring was 
gone! I wasn’t long in understanding 
what it meant. Pete had been tricked 
away to give Dag a chance to get the ring 
he had seen me put in the one pocket a 
jock’s suit owns. He had risked ruining 
Viking, because it was a choice between 
the horse and the girl he was determined 
to possess. If he reached there first, with 
her ring, they would be married before the 
truth about the race was known to her. 
1 cursed my folly in not taking the ring 
upwith me; but as I cursed,1I was buckling 
Bird’s throatlatch and taking an extra hole 
in the cinch. No other horse could hope 
to overtake the Viking. Bird must do it! 

The sun was setting in a bank of purple 
edged with gold, as I galloped easily out on 
the old stage-route. No use to rush at 
first; though I could scarcely keep from 
shouting to the mare or springing from the 
stirrups and dashing up the hill on foot. 
*T was a long hill, and at the top I had the 
valley clearly visible in the twilight; but 
no rider was on the road ahead. Dag had 
pushed hard at the start, and that bettered 
my chances. 

I throwed off the coat I’d thought to 
wear when I married the girl who might 
be Mrs. Sergent when I next heard her 
dear voice, and I let the mare out, through 
the valley, up the other side, and her heav- 
ing sides and the effort she was evidently 
making to keep up that pace was forgotten 
when, far over the river, clearly showing 
against the darkening sky, leaving a scurry 
of dust behind, was the big white horse. 
I could see Sergent’s arm rise and fall with 
the regularity of a pendulum as he applied 
unceasingly the heavy whip he always car- 
ried when riding. 

I bent and kissed my pretty sorrel’s neck 
a sort of good-by to all I’d hoped she ’d 
one day be, and then I dug my spurs in 
her quivering flanks, and the rocks and 
trees flew past. Across the river, gaining 
a quarter of a mile by missing the bend the 
road makes at the bridge. *T was a nasty 


ford; but the little racer made it at a gal- 
lop. On and on, now losing the cloud of 
dust, and urging the mare with savage 
yells; now coming to a rise that showed 
him so short a distance ahead that I’d 
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grow suddenly cool and steady and give the 
mare a second’s time to breathe. On and 
on, when the stars came out in the cool, 
dark overhead; and I stood in my stir- 
rups—for Bird stumbled down the hills 
and staggered up them, till I momenta- 
rily expected she would go down. 

I snatched the marriage license from 
my vest pocket, thrust it in my bosom, and 
flung the vest away, as we came to the long 
graded road that runs for three miles along 
the mountain-side. Here and there it had 
been made wide enough for teams to pass. 
The drivers used to stop and halloo to 
know if the road was clear to the next 
scoop out, and no horse was allowed on 
that grading without wearing a bell. 
Above the road, the rocks and trees seemed 
to touch the sky; below, the tall pines 
looked like little shrubs, and the river was 
a spring brook you could have stepped 
across. A hundred feet below, but still 
high, high above the top of the tallest tree 
in the valley, the railroad glittered in the 
moon’s bright rays that shone over the 
road, just as, far, far away at the end of 
the natrow grading, I saw a twinkling of 
light at the old stage-station. 

The mare was going a little faster than 
a walk now, though she lunged on in a sort 
of gallop; and (I’ve seen just such sud- 
den strength come to the dying before) 
Viking suddenly raised his head, gave a 
long, hoarse neigh, and for the second time 
that day, the distance widened between us. 
But there was no breaking this time. He 
kept that cyclone pace, every spring as 
strong as the death-throe of a tiger. I saw 
Sergent throw away his worn-out whip; I 
caught the sound of his mocking laugh as 
he waved me good-by; and then they grew 
smaller and smaller as they left us far be- 
hind on the moonlit road. 

Do you believe there is any motor power 
in thought, will, the spirit’s strength, or 
whatever it is called? I do; for in that 
moment, when I swear the pain of my own 
wrecked life was n’t maddening me like the 
thought of that girl-woman’s despair, I 
leaned forward till my heart, which seemed 
bursting from my breast, throbbed on the 
mare’s steaming shoulder. But when she 
only responded to my cheering words by a 
sort of sob, and lurched slowly on, I gave 
one shout that sounded like the ery of a 
wild beast in agony; *t was no voice that 















ever came to my lips before; for it came 
from some place in my soul that had never 
before cried out, “Go, Bird—in Medea’s 
name and in God’s name, go!” 

You ’ll think I was crazed with excite- 
ment, or *t was because fictitious strength 












was gone, that we gained on them till-they 
seemed standing still. But I tell you that 
mare thrilled from ear to fetloek, and ran 
as nothing else living could run, but only 
my wild desire. She was silent as the 
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rocks that loomed before and vanished be- 
hind us. Not a sound was heard but the 
thud of her feet and my breathing, like 
the heavy, gasping breaths of a man run- 
ning for his life. Not a grunt or groan 
escaped her, as we neared the white horse, 
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‘*He pitched over the animal’s head ’’ 


reeling like a sinking schooner; but the 
awful throbbing of my heart beat on my 
brain with the boom of a hundred cannon ; 
and through the film of blood that suffused 
my eyes, I saw Sergent rise in his stirrups 





















and the light streaming from the open 
door of the stage-station was caught on the 
steel barrel of his gun as he leveled it at 
my breast. 

But the bullet went z-i-p-ping over me, 
as Viking plunged forward on his head 
and neck—his feet pointing straight at the 
pale moon for a second, then falling with 
a heavy thud, in the dusty road. Dag was 
turned backward when the horse went 
down, and he had no time to save himself. 
He pitched over the animal’s head, caught 
at the trailing vines on the edge of the 
narrow road, and as they tore up in his des- 
perate grasp, he clung to them as he went 
bumping, crashing, plunging from rock to 
tree-trunk, into the little clumps of scrub- 
oak, out again, and down, down, till that 
which struck the railroad-track at last had 
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no uprooted vines, nor hands to hold them, 
nor breath or sense or shape of humanity 
any more. 


No; I wasn’t married that night, nor 
for many a night after. I lay trying to see 
if I had any strength left in me for long 
fever-tortured weeks. “T'was a close 
shave; for, sir, I ’ve always believed ’t was 
my strength carried us over those last 
miles. 

Red Bird? Stone-blind, sir! The last 
light her poor eyes ever saw was the moon- 
light when we struck the three-mile grade. 
She gets more care than anything else in 
the stalls, and, though the value of my 
racers would reach pretty well to six fig- 
ures, my wife would n’t take the whole 
string in exchange for old blind Red Bird. 


THE SUBJUGATION OF INFERIOR RACES 


By GEORGE A. RICHARDSON 


HOUGHTFUL citizens of our 
great country are devoting much 
attention to the future policy of 
the nation with regard to the Philippines. 
Already “ Anti-imperialists” are ranked 
against “ Expansionists” in well-defined 
classes, and the fundamental principles of 
government will be more closely scruti- 
nized than they have been since the era of 
discussion which preceded our Civil War. 
Able men on both sides of this contro- 
versy admit its serious nature, and do not 
waste their time in the small work of 
attacking the motives of their opponents. 
It is important that the reasons for and 
against the retention of the Philippines 
shall be stated clearly and with entire 
freedom from the verbose denunciation of 
ordinary political warfare. It is not im- 
portant to say that those who have urged 
the Filipino war are tyrants, or that 
those who have opposed it are traitors. 
The essential problems of expansion are 
entirely distinct from the war upon the 
Filipinos. No matter whether a citizen 
of the United States believes or does not 
believe that the war was just and wise, he 
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must still face the considenation af a pol- 
icy to be adopted as to the relations that 
shall exist between the Americans and the 
people they conquer. 

The greatest and most serious objec- 
tions of anti-imperialists are not against 
the war, deplorable as it seems to them. 
Their objections are not particularly 
against the islands; for if they were not 
densely populated by seven or eight mil- 
lions of people low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, and of a race dissimilar to our own, 
it is reasonably certain that very little 
opposition would be made to the plans of 
expansionists. The real contest is over 
the people of the Philippines and their 
future relations with our own geople. 
Anti-imperialists are willing that this 
country shall expand if the territory thus 
obtained is either not inhabited, or is very 
thinly inhabited, or is inhabited by people 
who are fit in race and civilization to 
become citizens of the United States. 
They object to any expansion which adds 
to this nation mrge numbers of people 
greatly inferior to our own in civilization 
and of a differant race, or which places 
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such people permanently under our con- 
trol, compelling this nation to assume the 
responsibility for their political behavior. 

The expansionist, on the other hand, so 
far as his policy is now formulated, 
believes that the time has arrived when 
the commercial interests of the nation 
and its duty to other nations, require that 
it shall retain control of the Philippines 
and their people as an immediate issue, 
and extend the same national action to 
other communities who may be under 
similar conditions and apparently in need 
of a guardian. We are to “take up the 
white man’s burden,” which is defined as 
subjugating and dominating weaker peo- 
ple temporarily if not permanently for 
the purpose of benefiting them ;—first, by 
teaching civilization and good govern- 
ment; second, by increasing their finan- 
cial prosperity while we compel them to 
keep the peace; third, by filling our own 
pockets at the same time, through com- 
mercial relations to be established with 
them. In the minds of many active ex- 
pansionists the last reason is certainly not 
the least. The immediate object of ex- 
pansionists is to hold the Philippines 
under some form of government dictated 
by this nation and upheld by military 
power, and to continue forcible govern- 
ment of this kind “ till the Filipinos shall 
become capable of self-government.” The 
expansionist who is able to clearly ex- 
plain. what constitutes self-government, 
and when a people become capable of self- 
government, has not yet presented his 
thoughts to the public. The future which 
the expansionists propose for the Filipinos 
whom they propose to govern is, therefore, 
very indefinitely outlined. 

The immediate object of the anti-impe- 
rialist is to convince the American pecple 
that political relations now existing 
between the Americans and the Filipinos 
ought to be severed at the earliest possible 
moment by permitting them to set up 
their own government or governments in 
the islands, and by withdrawing all our 
claims to “ sovereignty,”—that word of all 
words most inappropriate to the principles 
of a republic. An object more remote is to 
convince the people that the subjugation 
and retention of any other body of infe- 
rior people is a policy unworthy of a civil- 
ized nation and disastrous in the end to 
those who engage in it. 
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These propositions are usually met by 
the effusively patriotic expansionist with 
the inquiry, “ Would you pull down the 
American flag?” To this the anti-impe- 
rialist firmly answers, “ Every time, when 
it is hoisted over millions of people who 
in no way comprehend what that flag 
signifies.” Anti-imperialists love the real 
nature of free institutions too well, and 
venerate the American flag as the emblem 
of them too much, to be willing that the 
flag shall be used as the sign of despotic 
power. 

The ultimate destiny of the Filipinos 
under expansion is either to become a part 
of this nation under territorial and state 
forms of government, or else to assume 
the forms of colonies under the soy- 
ereignty of the United States, subject to 
our control and direction, but not forming 
any part of the republic and not being 
capable of admission to it. No choice can 
be offered except between these two plans, 
for the Filipinos must become our part- 
ners, or remain our subjects, unless they 
immediately become independent. Now, 
compelling a people to work as we direct 
is industrial slavery; compelling them to 
submit to government which we direct is 
political slavery. It is not desirable to 
cheat ourselves by calling usurpation by 
some other name. Negro slavery was not 
bettered by calling it “a peculiar institu- 
tion,” nor by alluding in the Constitution 
to the slaves as “ people held to service or 
labor.” Slavery was not made just or 
beneficial by alleging, what was partly 
true, that the negro was better protected 
from his own ignorance and improvidence 
while a slave than as a freeman. Subject- 
ing the Filipinos to a foreign control 
which they do not desire and which they 
would not seek of their own spontaneous 
action, is not made a whit more respect- 
able by calling it “beneficent assimila- 
tion.” 

The present doctrine of expansion in its 
ultimate significance is vastly more hazar- 
dous than the mere future relations 
between this nation and the Filipinos. 
The policy of subjugation is capable of 
extension so long as any nations remain 
on the face of the earth that are weaker 
than the United States. Many rudiment- 
ary nations undeveloped to our own degree 
of civilization still exist, and the chronic 
instability of their government is a con- 
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stant menace to the business relations 
which the great commercial syndicates 
desire to establish. The expansionist idea 
in its entire significance, following along 
the lines of British domination, implies 
the gradual subjugation of these weaker 
groups of people by the stronger and more 
highly civilized powers, and the establish- 
ment of military control with the hope 
that trade may flourish and fortunes be 
accumulated. The subjugation and reten- 
tion of the Philippines is merely an 
incident in the logical and natural devel- 
opment of this kind of expansion, if the 
people of the United States accept the 
doctrine and proceed to put it into opera- 
tion. The Philippines are under process 
of absorption. Cuba is occupied, and a 
proposition to annex the island with all 
its mongrel population may be made any 
day. We have Porto Rico, Hawaii, and a 
portion of the Samoan group. There 
remain in somewhat anxious expectancy 
Hayti, Mexico, China, and the Central 
and South American States. The policy 
has for its ultimate issue an English- 
American alliance and the colonial 
methods of Great Britain. 

The opponents of this extreme form of 
expansion do not deplore any and every 
increase in the area and population of this 
country. Many anti-imperialists, like 
David Starr Jordan and John J. Valen- 
tine, are evolutionists in their habit of 
thought. Whatever may otherwise be said 
of the men who have organized against 
expansion regardless of political faith, it 
cannot be charged that they are ignorant 
either of the history of their own country, 
or of the world’s social evolution. Such 
men comprehend very clearly that no 
country can remain stationary in area or 
population. They do not expect or desire 
this nation to remain stationary, but they 
hope to see its progress directed along lines 
of greater freedom instead of continuing 
in the deeply worn ruts of medieval despo- 
tism. They want this nation to grow not 
merely bigger but better. Anti-imperialists 
might regard with favor a voluntary union 
between this country and the British 
American States; they would deplore as a 
national calamity any political connection, 
forced or free, between this country and 
China, no matter whether the Chinese 
became citizens with our people, or we 
forced them to acknowledge us as “ sover- 
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eign.” ‘The development of this country 
should be regarded as the “ expansion ” of 
a man’s farm. When a farmer requires 
more land than he owns and can use it to 
advantage, he may with benefit to himself 
extend his farm by the purchase of con- 
tiguous territory. But if he merely 
becomes greedy for possessions that he 
cannot use, and obtains land located at 
a distance from his home, unfit in char- 
acter and situation for his occupancy, and 
claimed by a rival purchaser ready to 
litigate for its possession, the expansion 
does not seem to be characterized by the 
good business sense which nations as well 
as farmers ought to display. 

Many an expanding farmer has become 
“land poor” and bankrupt in the effort 
to pay taxes upon unproductive property. 
Many a greedy nation has drifted to the 
same unhappy fate, paying its taxes to 
the war-god as tribute exacted from all 
who do him reverence. Among bankrupt 
nations, Spain is now the most conspic- 
uous, although her position as an 
imperialistic power was once prouder than 
England’s. If the Spanish people had 
abandoned their colonies of inferior people 
a hundred years ago, and had devoted 
their attention to the development of their 
own intelligence and the resources of their 
country, Spain might now be one of the 
most vigorous and prosperous nations of 
Europe instead of the most decrepit. 
Imperialism is only a modified form of 
slavery, and like slavery it weakens and 
debauches in the end the people who 
practice it. The absence of industrial 
activity in the Southern States as a legacy 
from slavery when it was abolished, 
indicates the condition of any people who 
expend their energies in controlling 
inferior races instead of developing their 
own capabilities. 

In the development of nations from the 
little warring clans of antiquity, the evo- 
lution of strength and the progress of 
decay are easily perceptible. The volun- 
tary consolidation of clans or of more 
highly developed political organizations, 
in which the people were similar in race 
and color, even if dissimilar in language 
and religion, has uniformly resulted in 
national vigor and efficiency. The result 
of such unions could not be otherwise, 
because that kind of increase or expansion 
is founded upon mutual desires and 
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interests. All the great European nations 
have developed in this way, the latest step 
in the process being the union of the Ger- 
man States under Bismarck’s wise policy. 
The formation of the United States by 
the union of the thirteen colonies was an 
instance of this national evolution. Even 
where a forced union has followed upon 
wars between two embryo nations of this 
kind, involving the conquest of one by the 
other, the results are not evil in the end 
although there may be usurpation and 
tyranny in the beginning. England over- 
came Seotland-and Ireland in this way, 
one now being entirely reconciled to the 
change, the other only partially amalga- 
mated. Russia absorbed Poland in the 
same way and is gradually digesting and 
assimilating that once hostile body of 
people. 

The factor which accomplishes these 
marvelous changes, converting the bitter- 
est foes gradually into the firmest friends, 
is marriage. Intermarriages have formed 
the English people—the most steadfast of 
all the world in national ties—out of the 
bitterly antagonistic Normans and Saxons 
who once confronted each other in deadli- 
est hatred and who remained foes for a 
century. Twenty centuries have failed to 
remove the antagonism between Jews and 
Gentiles, because the influence of the little 
god of love has never been allowed to pre- 
vail among the young people. ‘The 
gradual development and consolidation of 
people between whom marriage freely 
obtains is true national expansion. It is 
the only desirable form of national growth 
by external additions. 

In Spain’s expansion among her colo- 
nies, a different principle was involved. 
She subdued temporarily vast regions in- 
habited by Indian races incapable of 
amalgamation with her own people. 
Hostility between the two races never 
died, and the Spanish people have paid the 
penalty of their own folly. Spain never 
dealt more barbarously with her colonists 
than the Normans did with the Saxons, 
but in the one case animosity disappeared, 
because the peoples were of the same race 
and their descendants intermarried, while 
in the other case two divergent races, indis- 
posed to marriage with one another, re- 
mained in perpetual hostility until they 
were separated. Marked differences of 
race and color, however, form a barrier 
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that make consolidation forever impossi- 
ble, the tendency of race development 
being away from intermarriage rather 
than toward it, the highly developed speci- 
mens of the white and the negro race, for 
instance, being less inclined toward inter- 
marriages than the lower and more igno- 
rant types of both races. 

The races of mankind evidently follow 
the lines of development noted by Charles 
Darwin among the lower animals and the 
plants. Race types appear to be varieties 
of human beings, divergent in their ten- 
dencies, but not yet evolved to such dis- 
similarity that entire sterility exists as a 
bar to hybridization and a reason for con- 
sidering the variation one of distinct 
species. Among the lower types of all 
races, sexual aversion, a universal negative 
factor in the development of species, does 
not exist to a degree that will prevent the 
appearance of a mongrel progeny tending 
towards its own extinction; but aversion 
always exists sufficiently to bar marriage 
as a general social relation, and hence to | 
absolutely prevent that consolidation 
between two kinds of people who can be 
harmonized in no other way. 

In every contact between two divergent 
races averse to intermarriage, misery to 
both has been the invariable result. 
This has been peculiarly true of contact 
between people of Anglo-Saxon ancestry 
and the inferior races, the Latin nations 
showing a somewhat greater power of 
assimilation, owing to a slight tolerance of 
interracial marriage. It ought not to be 
necessary to minutely review the history 
of contact between the whites on the one 
hand and the negroes, the Indians, and 
the Chinese on the other, to illustrate 
these evils of race antagonism. American 
history is full of these troubles and nearly 
all that is really a disgrace to this nation 
is comprised in the “ negro problem,” the 
“Indian problem,” and the “ Chinese 
problem.” Expansionists being now pre- 
pared to inflict upon the nation the 
additional disgrace of the “ Malay 
problem,” it may not be treasonable or 
even unpatriotic ‘to respectfully inquire 
why they believe that the relations between 
our people and the brown race will be more 
satisfactory and creditable to our people 
than their experience with inferior people 
of the three other colors with whom we 
have already come into contact. 





































The American people, after almost 
interminable hostilities and many years 
of the most brutal cruelty on both sides, 
have nearly exterminated the Indians. 
We did not succeed in teaching the 
Indians self-government, and we failed to 
govern them either wisely or efficiently. 
We are now ruling the negroes of the 
Southern States by a system of local re- 
pression which deprives them of real 
political action quite as completely as in 
the days when they were slaves. We have 
amended our “paper constitution” to 
give the negro political liberty, but he has 
never yet obtained the privilege of voting 
for his real preferences. Southern people 
are not to blame for this slavish condition 
of the negroes. Transfer the people of 
New England to the South, give them the 
negroes, and in a short time the results 
would be the same, or possibly worse, for 
a greater personal antipathy is felt toward 
the negro in the North than in the South. 
One race or the other must rule, for union 
is impossible, so the strongest and most 
intelligent race triumphs and holds the 
other in subjection—a form of imperial- 
ism that is already with us. The disgrace- 
ful and disheartening social condition of 
the Southern States is merely the confes- 
sion of our own impotence as a people to 
deal with these terrible problems of race 
antipathy. 

Our more limited experience with the 
Chinese has been equally instructive. If 
the Chinaman were not of a distinct race, 
and if he were capable of assimilation in 
this country by marriage, he would be no 
more undesirable as an immigrant than 
the uneducated and clanish denizens of 
Europe who flock to our shores. The 
Chinaman is shrewd, industrious, and 
enterprising. If he were capable of ab- 
sorption, like people of our own race, there 
would be no necessity for preventing 
Chinese immigration. Divergency in race 
produced the boycotts, the riots, and the 
murders of recent Pacific Coast history, 
however, and we parted company with the 
Chinese. If our people pursue the plans 
of expansion and meddle with the affairs 
of China, thus again coming into social 
contact with these people, they will learn 
that locality is not the cause of these 
miserable conditions, but that they occur 
whenever two antagonistic races are 
brought together, and as readily on one 
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side of the Pacific Ocean as on the other. 

In spite of these painful lessons, the 
American people are now asked to indorse 
a policy that will inevitably bring them 
into political and social relations with 
several millions of Malays, with whom 
marriage and amalgamation are no more 
desirable or possible than they are with 
the Chinese. The only alternative to 
amalgamation is continuous hostility 
between the Americans and the Filipinos, 
which will terminate only with the ex- 
termination of the weaker people, or with 
their separation into distinct and separate 


‘ political organizations. The negroes 


have lived among us in America for more 
than two centuries, yet social unity 
between the two races is apparently as far 
away as it was in the beginning of social 
contact. We still rule the negroes, but 
every increase in their numbers, intelli- 
gence, and military spirit will make the 
undertaking more dangerous. 

We are to consider what is to be done 
with the Filipinos after they have been 
subjugated. One method is to organize 
them under territorial and state govern- 
ments. This policy will make the Fili- 
pinos partners with us in our national 
affairs. In degree of civilization the 
higher types of the islanders appear to be 
similar to the Japanese. The lowest types 
are no better than the native races of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. Between these two 
extremes are found every gradation of 
savage and barbaric development. Such 
people can never become desirable ele- 
ments of this republic. 

Another method is to hold the Philip- 
pines permanently under a colonial policy 
similar to that enforced by Great Britain 
in India, Egypt, and the Soudan,—an 
appointive government, upheld by mili- 
tary power. This policy is imperialism in 
spite of the protests of expansionists that 
they do not contemplate any departure 
from democratic ideals. A colonial policy 
enforced by an army deprives a colony of 
self-government, substitutes the govern- 
ment of another people, and is the very 
essence of imperialism. The character- 
istic Briton frankly admits that such 
government is imperialism, but urges that 
English domination of an inferior people 
is better for the subject race than complete 
liberty and self-government. The British 
colonial policy is really the doctrine of the 
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slaveholder, who urged with a similar 
plausibility and with as much favorable 
evidence in immediate results, that his 
ownership and care of the slaves was 
better for the black man than freedom 
and the risk of penury. It is to be 
regretted that no stronger or more civil- 
ized race exists than the Britons. Their 
own subjugation and reduction to political 
servility by.a superior people might teach 
them that even to the little caged bird, 
however wisely it may be controlled or 
lovingly protected, liberty is the one great 
aspiration. 

A third method of procedure is to retain 
the islands, according to the plans of 
many expansionists, “till the Filipinos 
become capable of self-government.” Ex- 
pansionists object to permitting the 
islanders to organize their own govern- 
ment free from our control for fear that 
the Haytian massacres may be repeated. 
Facts do not justify this conclusion. At 
the time our soldiers captured Manila the 
natives in rebellion had almost driven the 
Spanish from the islands. Before our 
arrival and since that time all the towns 
under native control have appeared to be 
free from unusual violence and brutality. 
The only great destruction of life and 
property is due solely to the presence of 
our troops in the islands. The natives do 
not seem to be an unusually ferocious race. 
If they shall be permitted to organize 
their own government or governments 
immediately in their own way, there is 
every reason to believe that they will soon 
succeed quite as well as the people of 
Mexico, Cuba, Central America, and most 
of the South American states. They 
would undoubtedly succeed much better in 
government than the present population 
of Hayti. A government is an emanation 
from the people who organize it, and in its 
essential characteristics it delineates their 
natures. All the governments mentioned 
in this paragraph are military despotisms 
masquerading as republics, and the Fili- 
pinos, if they be permitted to act for them- 
selves, will naturally evolve similar 
despotic realities, no matter what republi- 
can forms they adopt. Military despotism 
is the natural governmental expression of 
the characters of people at their stage of 
civilization, and it corresponds to the 
political institutions of our ancestors in 
Europe five hundred years ago. 
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It may be well to inquire when our own 
people or their progenitors became capable 
of self-government. In early European 
history our forebears were tribes of brutal, 
half-naked savages, roaming the earth, 
like Satan, seeking whom they might 
devour. In their moral code, killing a 
man was no murder if he were a stranger ; 
stealing was no theft if the property 
belonged to another tribe; beating a 
woman into abject submission was no 
offense whatever, provided the flogging 
was inflicted by her rightful owner. Slay- 
ing one another was the ordinary vocation 
of the men, performing the lowest drud- 
gery that of the women. Their conception 
of justice was to murder a member of any 
antagonistic clan as often as one of their 
own clansmen was slain. Whether or not 
they thus inflicted the penalty upon the 
man who actually committed the crime 
made not the slightest difference in equity 
as they practiced it under the stern code 
of “ an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.’ 
Heaven was to their brutish comprehen- 
sion a place of unlimited slaughter an:! 
drunkenness. Hell was.some horrible form 
of imaginary torment but little more 
devilish than the tortures actually in- 
flicted upon one another in their fierce 
hostilities. Compared with our early 
European progenitors, the better grades 
of existing Filipinos are as angels in 
heaven. 

Yet in spite of all the savage and brutal 
traits which every student of human 
development knows to have characterized 
our remote ancestors, is there a man 
among us now who is so vile a traitor to his 
race as to assert that once there was a time 
when our people or their progenitors were 
* not fit for self-government ”? Will any 
expansionist declare that our ancestors 
would have been better off at some time 
in their past history under the domination 
of a more powerful nation than as a free 
people? 

The rude pregenitors of the American 
people worked out their own civilization 
from within themselves without any mas- 
ter or teacher save the God who has given 
to all mankind the ceaseless struggle which 
makes civilization. The brutes were—and 
are now—gradually exterminated by the 
operation of their own brutality. The 
somewhat better natures survived, and we 





































have now the improved civilization of a 
race of people who, alas! are not willing 
to extend to other human beings, unde- 
veloped as our forefathers were, the liberty 
they would have demanded for themselves 
at any time in their race history. No race 
of people ever lived who were not at all 
times capable of self-government, and no 
people ever lived, or ever will live, who 
can govern a weaker or inferior people bet- 
ter than they can govern themselves. 
Even a monkey, to say nothing of monkey- 
like humanity, can make its own life hap- 
pier and better, and less troublesome in 
the end to its superiors when existing free 
from meddlesome control, and uncursed by 
cages and constant interference, however 
benevolent its spirit. 

It may be assumed that the meaning 
which expansionists attach to the phrase, 
“incapable of self-government,” is that 
the Filipinos will not be able to maintain 
independently either a true republic or a 
very stable government of any kind. Even 
granting that this may be true, what rignt 
have we to complain? Government is not 
a political garment that may be made for 
a people as a tailor makes a coat. It is 
easy to change the form of government, 
but impossible to change its nature save by 
the slow march of centuries that trans- 
form the character of the people. The 
American people can not teach any nation 
the real spirit of democracy or republican- 
ism. Every nation has to slowly evolve its 
government as a plant develops its buds, 
its blossoms, and its fruit. It is not our 
business to attempt the impossible by mak- 
ing governments for other growths, but to 
guard our own national development. 
We can not make a government for Fili- 
pinos nor teach them government any 
more than we can legislate for apes or an- 
gels. 

If armed revolution should occur to- 
morrow in the United States, and com- 
merce thus be disturbed a thousandfold 
more than any Filipino rebellion can ever 
disturb it, would any European power or 
coalition of powers be justified in placing 
our people under a protectorate, with the 
plea that our government was not stable 
enough for commercial interests? Our 
complaint against the warlike tendencies 
of the Filipinos among themselves is an 
absurdity. We have no right to complain 
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of any nation. For four long, dreadful 
years of carnage our people fought among 
themselves like demons over the evil heri- 
tage of slavery. During that fearful 
period, we destroyed more lives and prop- 
erty, and caused a greater disturbance of 
the world’s peace and well-being by our 
own inability to control our destiny with- 
out internal warfare, than the Filipinos 
can accomplish under complete independ- 
ence during the next century. We have 
completely outdone their ablest efforts in 
rebellion and brotherly slaughter, and yet 
we preach to them of self-government! 
The only essential difference between 
the self-government of our grade of civil- 
ization and that of the Filipinos is that 
they will experience intestine struggles 
frequently, and with comparatively little 
harm, while we, in more modern develop- 
ment, will battle among ourselves less fre- 
quently but a thousand times more 
destructively when the actual contest is 
waged. An armed revolution among peo- 
ple like the Filipinos is the ancient and un- 
developed form of holding an election. 
We, in our progress, have evolved the later 
method of counting heads to save the pains 
of breaking them. Let no benevolent ex- 
pansionist suppose that in the endless 
progress of civilization, our people have 
acquired such ability in self-government 
that the stern arbitrament of civil war has 
finally been abandoned. It is a poor, shal- 
low, unjust plea to say because a race of 
people in the universal march of civiliza- 
tion have not quite reached our own stage 
of advancement, that we must dominate 
their destinies and force them to accept 
our own weak, imperfect conceptions of 
what really constitutes self-government. 
May God pity our unconscious egotism! 
Self-government, in its real significance, 
would mean a heaven on earth free from 
all wars and thoughts of domination. A 
long painful struggle toward genuine self- 
government must be waged by the de- 
scendants of the existing American people 
in the dim future which lies far ahead of 
our present stage of civilization. Let us 
turn our eves away from the imperfections 
of the Filipino and bend them reverently 
in the direction of our own future, with a 
prayer that our nation may grow out of 
the evils and dangers that beset us. No 
nation on the face of the earth is fit to 
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teach any other people the art of self-gov- 
ernment except by itself obeying the Gold- 
en Rule. 

Expansionists deride the idea that 
“governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” and 
quote numerous precedents from the his- 
tory of this nation, showing that we have 
repeatedly governed people without their 
consent. This is true. The Declaration 
of Independence, from which the phrase 
is quoted, was the expression of a revolt 
against Great Britain by her American 
colonists, who were then subjects of the 
English king. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the men who formulated the Dec- 
Jaration did so for the purpose of 
furnishing a panacea in its principles for 
all the governmental ills of posterity. The 
colonists were absorbed in the very urgent 
necessity of protecting their own immedi- 
ate interests, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether they devoted much thought to the 
liberty of any other people than them- 
selves. If they had considered the liberty 
of others, it is not likely that they would 
have retained negro slavery as a promi- 
nent feature of their political institutions 
after announcing the doctrine, very incon- 
sistent with slavery, that “all men are 
created equal,” and that the Creator “ en- 
dowed them with liberty.” Neither did 
the men who formulated the Constitution 
of the United States accomplish their work 
with any belief that they were making a 
perfect instrument, fit for the perpetual 
guidance of any people. They were not 
worrying about posterity. Some of them 
may have been so sublimely egotistical as 
to imagine that their work was a lamp to 
guide the republic in its march through 
coming ages, but as a body of law-makers 
the framers of the Constitution made that 
instrument just as the Constitutions of 
States are now made,—to suit the immedi- 
ate conditions and circumstances under 
which the agreement had to be made. For 
the Constitution was merely an agreement 
between thirteen colonies, each jealous of 
the others and pugnacious in the defense 
of its own interests. They came together 
not so much because they wanted to as be- 
cause they had to. Those who formed the 
Constitution were not attempting particu- 
larly to confer liberty or wisdom upon pos- 
terity, but were striving desperately, and 
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almost unsuccessfully, to provide some 
kind of government which the embryo 
States would accept, and which would give 
to their early attempts at national actioa 
some show of promptness and efficiency. 
It is doubtful whether a single member of 
the Constitutional Convention believed 
that the instrument it had made was more 
than a temporary expedient; for the Con- 
stitution was essentially a compromise, 
like all constitutions, and was contrived 
not for the remote future, but for immedi- 
ate acceptance. 

The frequent and extremely reverential 
allusions to the restrictions, real or imagi- 
nary, of the Constitution by both of the 
parties to this controversy bring forcibly to 
mind the remark of an intelligent but 
rather cynical commentator on our polit- 
ical ideas when he said that “ the American 
people in their governmental faith have 
substituted their Constitution for the 
Apostle’s Creed, and George Washington 
for Jesus Christ.” It is weil to remem- 
ber that the Constitution sanctioned sla- 
very, and that our people had to amend it 
to rid themselves of slavery. The student 
who searches in the musty records of the 
past for either personal or political moral- 
ity fit to guide modern action will be sadly 
confused till he discards the senseless wor- 
ship of antiquity and rebels against the 
almost universal ‘tyranny of the sepul- 
cher.” 

Imitation of the past is not improve- 
ment of the present. He who searches for 
morality in the past of this nation wiil 
need to go backward but forty years to 
find slavery enthroned in the South, and 
William Lloyd Garrison with a rope 
around his neck in Boston. Less than 
thirty years of retrogression will discover 
Susan B. Anthony the subject of ribald 
jests from one side of this country to the 
other because she dared to say that wo- 
men had the right to think and to partici- 
pate in making or unmaking the laws that 
govern her. It is less than one hundred 
and fifty years since Americans accepted 
hereditary monarchy and the divine right 
of kings as cardinal points of their politi- 
cal compass. It is not more than one 
thousand years since our ancestors recog- 
nized very little government whatever, 
except that of brute strength, and adopted 
as their only political formula the good 
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old barbarian saying, that “ Might makes 
right.” 

But the true progress of this nation has 
been steadily toward the idea that no class 
of people can be justly governed without 
considering their desires. Our people will 
accept the sentiments of barbarism if they 
adopt the doctrines of expansionists in re- 
gard to the Filipinos; for the expansion- 
ist is literally breaking their heads now 
for the purpose, as he asserts, of consulting 
with them afterwards. The expansionists’ 
proposition is to do with these islanders as 
we like after they have been conquered. 
Their opinions are not to be regarded. 
They have made their homes and their 
cities, but we shall control them. Thev 
earn their money for taxes, but we shall 
dictate how it shall be paid and used. They 
have their own ideas—foolish or wise— 
about government; we substitute our own 
ideas—wise or foolish—for theirs and 
make them do our will. This would be a 
relapse to the methods of barbarism. The 
true progress of a republic that would 
foster democratic ideals is away from a 
government by brutal force, inflicting the 
despotism of strength over weakness, and 
toward a closer observance of the Golden 
Rule. We would not like to have any 
mation conquer the United States and set 
up even God’s government for heaven over 
us without our consent. 

Expansionists frequently allude to the 
‘previous growth of this country and the 
benefits received thereby as evidence that 
objections now made to the retention of 
the Philippines are not justifiable. It is 
assumed that the reasons for opposition to 
the Philippines are not different from the 
objections previously made to the acquisi- 
tion of territory which has proved to be 
advantageous. The conditions are quite 
different. 

It is true, as expansionists urge, that 
in the acquirement of Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, the Mexican Territory, and Alaska, 
‘our people accomplished an expansion of 
area which is now regarded as advanta- 
geous, although opposed by many people at 
the time as dangerous. That fact proves 
nothing. The conditions in all these cases 
were radically different from those sur- 
rounding the Philippines. All the terri- 
tory previously acquired was thinly 
populated; it was contiguous to our own 


possessions; it was in the temperate zone; 
and it was immediately desirable as homes 
for our own people. On the other hand 
the Philippines have three times the dens- 
ity of our own population; they have a 
tropical climate, in which the white race 
degenerates, or rather, in more nearly 
scientific expression, adapts itself to the 
environment ; they lie so far away from us 
that they will be expensive to control and 
defend; and, as the returning volunteers 
say almost unanimously, they are “no 
white man’s country.” 

Our “beneficent assimilation” of the 
Indians may be defended under the doc- 
trine enunciated, as Professor Huxley once 
said, in the fine old Scottish family motto 
—“ Thou shalt starve ere I want.” If two 
men be lost at sea in a boat, one eats the 
other as a final resort. It may have been 
necessary to exterminate the Indians and 
take their lands, but surely no necessities 
of this kind press upon us in our dealings 
with the Filipinos. If we interfere in 
their career, it must be from love of domi- 
nation. The benevolent expansionist 
urges that he is not actuated by selfishness 
nor by love of dominion, but by love for 
the Filipino, to whom he would teach free- 
dom. 

But if we really desire true civilization 
among the Filipinos, the thing to do is to 
bestow upon them the same liberty which 
has produced our own. Civilization can 
not be taught like the multiplication table. 
It is the improvement of personal charac- 
ter which arises out of the free play of 
social forces and the gradual extinction of 
unfit social elements by the lapse of years 
and centuries. 

The leading expansionists of the East- 
ern States urge the retention of the islands 
as a duty to the world and to the Filipinos. 
Another class of expansionists, who are 
afflicted with what may be termed patriot- 
ism of the pocket, boldly urge the reten- 
tion of the islands not because it is moral, 
but because in their estimation it will pay. 
Expansionists of this class base their argu- 
ments upon commercial reasons. The 
gist of their declaration is that “ We will 
hold this territory because there is money 
in it.” Just how the money is to be made 
is not very clearly explained, but it is to 
result in some mysterious way from the as- 
sertion that “ trade follows the flag,” and 
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is illustrated by the fact that our expenses 
so far in maintaining the flag for their 
trade to follow have been about one million 
of dollars a day. A discrepancy exists be- 
tween this frankly brutal form of expan- 
sion for money and the highly moral but 
unbusiness-like type which desires “ to see 
the United States giving protection, in- 
spiration and assistance to communities 
emancipated from crushing despotism and 
needing the blessings of freedom, justice, 
and self-government.” It is humiliating 
forthe citizensof a republic to gravely con- 
sider whether they will or will not subju- 
gate any people for the sake of making 
money out of them. It is not a question of 
new homes for the masses of our people. 
The financial advantages of retaining the 
islands exist in the hopes of commercial 
syndicates and adventurous financiers, like 
Cecil Rhodes of South Africa, who desire 
this nation to keep the peace for them at 
its own expense while they exploit the col- 
ony and control its government. 

It is assumed that our control of the 
colonies will make them vastly profitable 
to us. That is merely assumed; it is not 
proved. In this day of world-wide com- 
merce and competition, trade does not fol- 
low the flag, but pursues the best article 
for the cheapest price. Trade is absolutely 
devoid of patriotism. It will not honor 
the flag, and the flag can not coerce it. 
All the armies and flags of the world could 
not have forced American manufactures 
into distant markets under our old rudi- 
mentary system of production when Eng- 
lish manufacturers were so much our 
superiors. All the armies of the world 
can not prevent our manufactures from 
reaching the natural demand for them, 
whenever we are able to supply what the 
world wants at the lowest prices. A single 
illustration of trade ought to expose the 
fallacy that it is necessary or desirable for 
the Republic to dominate any people in 
order to trade with them and to build up 
commerce. South Africa is dominated by 
Great Britain, our greatest rival in trade. 
In June, 1899, our consul at Cape Town 
traveled through South Africa and noted 
the conditions of trade. He reported to 
his Government that American manufac- 
turers supplied nearly all the wire fencing, 
most of the mining machinery, the steel 
rails for one hundred and fifty miles of 
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railroad, shiploads of redwood and Oregon 
pine, all the water-pipes about Kimberly, 
some locomotives on the railroad to the 
city, many of the agricultural implements 
in use, and all sorts of small tools, like 
hammers, hatchets, and chisels. The trade 
in South Africa does not follow the Brit- 
ish flag. Britons themselves buy of the 
United States whenever they can get what 
they want at a lower price. There is no 
more profit to this nation in subjugating 
the Filipinos than there would be in caging 
a wilderness of apes. The aggrandizement 
of individuals might result, but we are not 
considering individuals. The experience 
of other countries indicates that except in 
affording an outlet for overflowing popula- 
tion, no colony was ever profitable to the 
mother country. They are usually chil- 
dren which she is compelled to bring to 
maturity at her own expense. We may 
owe duties of this kind to our own off- 
spring, but to adopt a young nation of 
Malays and attempt to bring it to years 
of discretion is an undertaking character- 
ized by imprudence and a silly benevolence 
that is not only unwise but harmful. 

It is also urged that if we relinquish 
these islands, some other nation will con- 
quer them. Arguments of that kind need 
no reply. It is the plea of the thief who 
excuses his crime by alleging that if he 
had not stolen the plunder some other 
rascal would have taken it. The Ameri- 
can republic is not responsible for the 
foolish and greedy imperialism of Euro- 
pean nations and it should not imitate 
their example. It is not so much our 
international duty to see that other 
nations do not steal as it is to see that our 
own nation does not become a thief. 

Expansionists strenuously object to 
being termed imperialists. In this article 
their own name for their class has been 
used, but an effort has been made to show 
that expansion of the kind they advocate 
leads inevitably to imperialism, because it 
involves relations with a people who can 
not become our partners, and who must 
remain our subjects till we give them 
independence. Expansionists may not 
desire imperialism, but they can not avoid 
it except by giving the Filipinos their 
liberty. Thus the government already 
provided for the island of Negros, as 
described in the President’s message, com- 








prises an advisory council of eight mem- 
bers elected by the people. Over this 
council is a military governor appointed 
by the United States, who appoints his 
executive subordinates and has absolute 
power to reject by a veto any legislative 
action the council may attempt. That 
kind of government is a military despot- 
ism. We may call it “teaching the Fili- 
pinos liberty and good government,” but 
that assertion is a lie. It is not liberty 
and it is not good government,—at least, 
it is the same kind of despotism that the 
Filipinos would establish for themselves 
if they had the opportunity, and no better, 
except that it artificially represses the 
natural and free expression of the ideas 
of an undeveloped people just as an 
animal is restrained by a cage. Such 
government may be, and probably is, the 
only kind practicable if we retain the 
islands. 

Let us not deceive ourselves with fine 
words about “bestowing liberty.” We 
can not bestow liberty by governing other 
people. If we as a people love liberty,— 
not merely liberty for us, but liberty for 
all,—there is only one way in which to 
confer its blessing. It is to give to others 
the same right of self-control that we de- 
mand for ourselves. It is to let other 
people seek their own welfare or ill-fare 
in their own way, free from our clumsy 
attempts to secure for them the liberty 
which they can attain only by adopting 
their own plans. A cat’s government for 
a cat is better than any human contri- 
vance, and cat government can not be well 
conducted by any other animal. A child 
learns to walk by failing and trying again. 
It can not learn by being repressed and by 
having the walking done by some other 
person. Our people have learned . what 
civilization they have so far accomplished 
by failing and trying again. We had no 
teacher; do we want one now? We are 
still trying and failing, but out of our self- 
activity will come genuine progress, even 
as it will come to the Filipinos if we let 
them enjoy Nature’s teaching and do not 
inflict our own poor guidance. If we have 
failed to provide a government without 
imperialism for the negro,—and it is 
impossible to show that the negroes of the 
South enjoy self-government,—how shall 
we control and at the same time confer 
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self-government upon the Malays of 


the Philippines? The two ideas of 
sovereignty and self-government are in- 
congruous. We can not whitewash a 
building with lampblack, and we can not 
teach the Filipinos true democracy or re- 
publicanism by subjugating them and 
establishing a despotism, no matter how 
benevolent it may be. 

British expansionists, whom we are 
imitating, do not pretend that the policy 
of controlling weaker nations is not im- 
perialism. The characteristic Briton is 
proud of imperialism, and maintains that 
it is the very best government for inferior 
races. He entertains no “ nonsensical 
ideas about equal rights,” and proceeds to 
absolutely dictate whatever policy he may 
consider to his advantage. “ Volume of 
Trade” is the Marseillais which John 
Bull sings in his colonies. He makes no 
labored attempt to show that he is teach- 
ing liberty and self-government. He is 
in the torrid zone to buy and sell, and he 
preserves order, like a policeman with his 
club, in order that barter may be con- 
ducted. He is not particularly interested 
in the beneficent undertaking of inculcat- 
ing liberty, but he contends that he 
governs all his subjugated races better 
than they could govern themselves if they 
were free. 

John Bull’s doctrine is the same which 
our American slave-owners maintained 
for a quarter of a century preceding the 
Civil War. Slavery was better for the 
negro than freedom, because he was igno- 
rant and childlike, and because he enjoyed 
a sure maintenance under bondage better 
than self-effort and the penalties of 
failure. This doctrine was so thoroughly 
understood and believed that the slaves 
often pitied a “free nigger” who “had 
no massa.” Yet the inevitable penalties 
of wrong were paid. If we judge con- 
ditions by immediate material prosperity, 
the British policy of caging the monkey 
without either pampering or unnecessarily 
restricting him is fairly successful. But 
there is always the aftermath. British 
imperialism applied to whites, though not 
the modern British colonial policy, led to 
the American Revolution. Imperialism 
in South Africa has caused the Boer war. 
Some day when they have gathered 
strength, Kipling’s “sullen people” out 
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of their servile condition may develop 
catastrophes such as negro slavery pro- 
duced, thus proving once more that no 
nation can mingle divergent races without 
paying the penalty in the end. Greed for 
money ‘and for political domination may 
for a time be successful. But the injustice 
of any crime against nature perpetuates 
itself, and some day, in one way or 
another, there comes a reckoning. No 
nation on the face of the earth is wise 
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enough or good enough to rule another 
people, and no people are so ignorant or 
so vicious that they can not govern them- 
selves better than others can govern for 
them. The greatest evils of slavery were 
inflicted upon the masters, and so the 
greatest evils of imperialism will afflict the 
dominant nations which are to-day adopt- 
ing the ancient creeds of despotism under 
the euphonious name of “beneficent ex- 
pansion.” 





IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE 


By JO HATHAWAY 


N THE northern part of California 
there is a strange volcanic land, 
cracked and blanched and dry—a land 

of death. In this land there are many un- 
marked graves, and one, a new one, that 
is marked with a wooden slab. On the 
slab is a name and a date, and the verse: 
“ Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friend.” 


“A skull? An Indian skull? On 
Jump-off Joe? Then I must have it.” 

Pete Morris stared. When he was as- 
tonished he looked more than ever like an 
unbaked pie. 

“You must get it for me. 
me, and I will get it.” 

“What do you want it for?” 

“To say my prayers to.” 

Pete’s face changed. He had heard it 
whispered that this young woman was an 
infidel. The pride of virtue was strong in 
these “ tule-twisters,” who felt themselves 
to be the elect of Deity. Luria’s laugh 
rang out in derision. 

“You can get your own skull,” he mut- 
tered doggedly. 

Luria did not hear him, and he shifted 
uneasily. After all, he remembered that 
he was a man. He reached for his hat. 

“Do you want to go now?” he said 
awkwardly. 

“Yes; this minute. If the skull’s gone 


you ’l] have to kill an Indian. I must have 


No; take 


one. 





They presented a strange picture—the 
young woman with her picture-hat and 
gypsy hair, small, nervously strung, grace- 
ful as a cat, fastidious yet indifferent, with 
scornful lips and dreamy eyes, repellent, 
almost beautiful; the man, big, blonde, 
shambling, work-hardened, yet so young, 
with a halt in his gait and a pulsing scar 
on his forehead where a horse had kicked 
him, broad, powerful, irresolute; behind 
them, the gray of the tules and alkali, be- 
fore them the grim bluffs of Jump-off Joe. 

They walked in silence, and the dead 
sage-brush crackled beneath their feet. 
The man’s face was stoical and emotion- 
less. The girl looked around her, and 
her breath came in little gasps. It had 
never seemed so terrible before, this lep- 
rous, white earth, naked and unashamed. 
Suddenly she knelt beside a stunted juni- 
per and spread her handkerchief out ten- 
derly on the ground. Her face was white 
and drawn. 

“ What are you doing? ” 

A smile flickered across her lips. 

“ Does n’t your Bible say to clothe the 
naked ? ” she asked. 

“ Clothe the naked ? ” he repeated dully. 
And then he understood. The slow anger 
mounted to his brow. 

“ What makes you stay here if you hate 
it so?” 

“T don’t hate it,—I love and pity it.” 

“Tt’s a poor-man’s country, and you 
sneer at it. You sneer at our ways and 




















our religion. You do nothing but sneer 
and sneer—” 

“ Sneer? ” she said delicately. “I don’t 
like the word ‘ sneer.’ ” 

“And you sneer at me. First you 
did n’t see me, treated me same as a worm 
you were too nice to step on. And then 
you—why can’t you be decent to a fellow? 
Why can’t—” 

“So it’s a personal matter, after all?” 

“ You don’t do anything now but—” 

“ Bully you? I’m afraid I am a bully.” 

“ Why can’t you treat a fellow decent? ” 
he reiterated helplessly. 

Luria gave her shoulders a slignt shrug. 
“ Well, you see, I ’ve been here seven weeks 
already, and I mean to stay three more.” 

“What ’s that got to do with it? You 
surely don’t imagine I ’d fall in love with 
you?” 

Luria laughed. “Quien sabe? I don’t 
mean that you shall.” 

“ By heavens!” he broke out, his face 
purple with rage. “I’m not a fool, Miss 
Starr, if I was born on the desert. There 
are young women, right here, a good deal 
better than you are, if they are n’t so hand- 
some.” 

“True,” she said, still smiling. 
look !—there comes His Holiness.” 

She pointed to a man in blue overalls 
who was riding slowly toward them. His 
face, when he lifted it, was hard, bearded, 
and unsmiling. 

“Ah! that’s Sammie,” said Pete. 

All are known by their given names on 
the desert. Sammie was the middle-aged 
postmaster, and a pillar in the church. 

“Do you know,” Luria remarked, “ he 
asked me last night if I was n’t an infidel, 
and then what in the name of conscience 
my religion was.” 

“T suppose you told him?” said Pete, 
acrimeniously. 

“Yes; I told him.” 

“ What?” 

“That it was whatever he most specially 
abhorred.” 

“ And yet you think I could fall in love 
with you,” he said with revived bitter- 
ness. “I don’t even like you. You’re 


“ But 


mighty proud and big-feeling, Miss Starr, 
but you ’re not a bit prouder than I am. 
Fall in love with you?—hul! I’m not a 
fool! Miss Starr, I’m not a fool!” 
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Luria shrugged her shoulders again and 
laughed. There was a quality in her tone 
like the tinkling of ice against a goblet. 

“ How things work you up! ” she said. 
“T don’t like to be serious myself—no one 
can be serious and quite sane, you know. 
But listen: It isn’t that you ’re necessa- 
rily a fool—that ’s a mere detail. It’s the 
law. Put two together in a wilderness like 
this, let them break bread at the same 
table and breathe the same air, and if 
there ’s no one else very near, he ’l] fall in 
love with her, every time. Of course, if 
she isn’t too old or too ugly, it’s just as 
well. But man is an amorous animal, and 
if his love is n’t active it’s potential. Who 
the woman is that brings it out is a mere 
matter of chance. Do you see? Now, I 
should n’t like having you in love with 
me,” she added fastidiously. “ I should n’t 
enjoy it. So you will please let me go on 
being disagreeable if I think it expedient.” 

“ Expedient !” he snarled, his face grow- 
ing purple. “ You can save yourself the 
trouble. I thought—” he gulped twice— 
“I thought women had hearts and were 
good. I can despise you now, Miss Starr, 
and I will. Why did n’t you let me go on 
thinking women were good? What made 
you ever come?” 

Luria’s lip curled. “ A reason,” she said 
coldly. 

“Areason? Yes. Ha,ha! A reason!” 
He laughed brutally. “It must have 
taken a reason to bring you here. They 
say it took a reason—ha, ha!” 

Luria looked up at him, absolutely with- 
out resentment, and smiled. He blushed 
for shame. The passions of this young 
barbarian were complex. 

“ Are you mad?” he said clumsily. It 
was his apology. 

“Mad? O, no,” she said indifferently ; 
“only bored. Must we climb? Give me 
your hand, then.” 

He helped her over the loose blocks of 
lava, discolored with dead moss and 
sprouting with huge bunches of wild rye, 
till they came to the crevasse where the 
skull was lodged. He pointed it out mute- 
ly and stepped back. Luria gave a little 
cry of delight and loosened it fearlessly 
with her bare hands. He watched her with 
a half-sick curiosity as she turned it about, 
peared into its empty. orbits, adjusted its 
detached and broken jaw, smiled, laughed, 
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chattered. The skull was small and mil- 
dewed, and the teeth were worn nearly to 
the sockets. He noted the contrast be- 
tween her glowing, youthful beauty and 
that ghastly relic, and his heart turned 
sick within him. The relations of life and 
death were stern and fearful to him, and 
levity seemed the ferment of the devil. 
He wondered vaguely and miserably if in 
the infinity of God’s mercy there was any 
salvation that could reach a young woman 
who could gather human bones from their 
resting-place and laugh. 

“Heavens!” cried Luria. “ What 
makes you look so glum? Do you think 
it’s a Modoc? ” 

<< Va.” 

“T’m so glad I’ve got it.” 

“There are plenty more in Sheepy 
Creek,” said Pete grimly. 

“One ’s enough. I don’t covet the cata- 
combs. Look ‘in these holes where eyes 
did once inhabit.’ Can’t you fancy you 
can see the gleam of a warrior’s orbs? Do 
you suppose he was killed in the Modoc 
war?” 

“?'T was n’t a brave,” said Pete, morose- 
ly. “It’s the head of a squaaw—” 

Luria gave him a startled look, then, 
quick as thought she replaced the skull 
where she had found it, and turned away. 

“ Don’t you want it? ” he asked. 

She shook her head and started down the 
bluffs. “The head of a squaw! ” she mur- 
mured. “I could n’t take it if my life de- 
pended on it. It’s a kind of chivalry, I 
guess. If I were a man,” she smiled fan- 
tastically, “I should be tender of all 
women, living and dead. I should wear 
a lady on my shield and kill giants.” 

“Yes?” said Pete, interrogatively. 

“Yes. I should feel toward them as [ 
do toward this great skeleton land of 
yours—I should love and pity them.” 

Pete did not answer. He was brooding 
on fancies of his own. 


The moon shone over the desert. Luria 
lay in her bed with sleepless eyes. At last 
she arose, threw a white shawl about her, 
drew on her feet her tiny worsted slippers, 
and lit her candle. On the table were 
some sheets of linen paper, closely covered 
with beautiful script. One of them was 
only partly filled. She took it and began to 
write. Her eyes were heavy with shadow. 
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and her lips were parted in an ethereal 
smile. 

“ You are so near to me to-night, belov- 
ed,” she wrote. “I walked out into the 
darkness and you were by me. I felt your 
presence and heard your voice. We looked 
up together to the stars, and my unrest for- 
sook me. I reached my hands up toward 
them, and could almost have plucked those 
bright worlds from their courses—so near 
they seemed! But you caught my hands 
in yours and held them fast. You are like 
the stars, beloved, quiet and constant and 
cold, though your heart is a living flame. 
You drew me to your bosom, and I lay 
there like a babe at rest. And then the 
moon rose and I saw you. Your brow was 
pale, but your eyes burned into mine. I 
lifted my lips, and you kissed me. Ah, 
love, that kiss! Only death can merge our 
souls more nearly into one. There was in 
the whole communion the perfectness of 
death itself. It is like death to be here 
where you have been, to see the things you 
saw, to sit in the very room that was your 
room, and feel my sou) unfettered in its 
love for you. The joy of it makes me want 
to die. And every day I go to the little 
church where you used to preach, and 
throw myself on my knees and pray—yes, 
pray, beloved !—that my love may be so 
pure that God will keep it immortal when 
I die for your sake, dearest. But some- 
times when I want you most, when my 
arms are wide and desolate for you, you 
will not come, and I know that my heart is 
not pure. And then I laugh and do 
strange things, and it seems that I must 
gomad. But in the night you come to me, 
and I feel the touch of your priestly hands 
put out to bless me. I feel them on my 
forehead now.” 

There was a sound on the porch outside 
She sighed, dropped her pen, and leaned 
back with closed eyes. A step shuffled 
along the walk, and the gate clicked. She 
did not hear. Somewhere in the house 
a clock struck one. Out in the moonlight 
Pete’s stooping figure was silhouetted 
against the sky. He had not slept, and his 
step was restless and uncertain. He 
moved toward the black bluffs of Jump-off 
Joe. Beside a stunted juniper a patch 
of white gleamed in the moonlight. He 
stopped, gazed at it musingly, and picked 
it up. It was a woman’s handkerchief. 











The dainty fabric curled through his fin- 
gers like foam. He stood as if lost in rev- 
erie, looking down. His face was hidden 
in the shadow of his hat. At last, with a 
sudden passionate gesture, he lifted the 
handkerchief half-way to his lips, paused 
sharply, and let it flutter slowly to the 
ground. Then he turned, and, with bent 
head, retraced his steps. 


Lava Bed society had been slow to take 
Luria up. As a young woman from that 
vague and godless region known as the 
Outside, she was regarded from the first 
with suspicion and fear. The world, the 
flesh, and the devil were a trinity they con- 
sidered indissoluble, a three in one—and 
no very long time had passed till they were 
convinced that Luria was that one. 

She did strange and inexplicable things. 
She walked alone on the desert at night, 
and sang. She read forbidden books, and 
piled them in the same stack with her 
Bible. She held strange orgies over a 
shining flesh-pot she called a chafing-dish, 
with Pete, now thoroughly demoralized, 
as her one companion. He came at her 
beck and did her bidding with slavish but 
sullen devotion. Usually she was imperi- 
ous or indifferent, and he served her mute- 
ly. Occasionally she was gracious, and he 
reviled her. Sometimes she seemed un- 
conscious of him and of all things, and he 
watched over her as a mother might watch 
over an ailing child. It is a tender and 
awful thing, the instinct of maternity that 
is in some rough men’s bosoms. 

It is probable that Luria did not know 
what depths she was stirring. The people 
about her, with their fanaticism, their in- 
tolerance, their loves and hates, their tri- 
umphs and their passions, impressed her 
only as “ magic shadow-shapes that come 
and go.” With her the real was immate- 
rial, and the immaterial real. Occasion- 
ally she amused herself with fact, just as 
you or I amuse ourselves with phantasy. 
But the charmed circle of her inner life 
she held inviolable. The parson, with his 
voice of yellow brass, the parson’s wife, too 
humble to claim even an identity, Sammie, 
who prayed for her soul in meeting, and 
Pete himself, who in a little she un- 
derstood, (for she was a woman, after all,) 
all were grouped in her mind with the 
alkali pot-holes and the sage-brush—pic- 
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turesque features certainly, but bloodless 
—a part of the skeleton land. 

Time passed. The last week was draw- 
ing to its close. 

Luria sat one afternoon in the shadow 
of the cliffs, gazing across the desert. The 
heat trembled up through the haze, and 
the lake in its fringe of scorched tules 
glittered like steel. Wild geese, thousands 
of them, floated in squadrons on its pol- 
ished surface, or moved in long, divergent 
lines across the sky, like Casar’s army, 
with the leader of the flock in the apex. 
Their motion held her in hypnotic trance. 
The heavens were beaded with them. She 
heard them scream, and caught the beating 
of their wings. Out of the distance came 
more, and ever more. It, was like infinity. 
She gazed and gazed, till suddenly she was 
not, and the world was everything! 

A horseman approached from the north. 
It was Pete. He dismounted and came to- 
ward her. He looked like some wild, fierce 
animal in his shaggy chaparejos. His 
mare wandered away, nibbling as she went. 
He did not seem to notice. 

Luria awoke with a start. 
beside her. 

“You were right,” he said in a voice 
thick and throaty, like a drunken man’s. 
“T have fallen in love with you.” 

Luria looked at him attentively. His 
face was more like dough than ever, and 
the pulse in his forehead beat heavily. His 
lips were parted in a maudlin smile. 

“ Have you been drinking? ” she asked 
quietly. 

He gave a hoarse laugh. “ No,” he said. 
“T’m drunk with love.” 

“Do you want to marry me? ” 

“ No.” 

“No?” 

“No.” 

Luria’s face betokened the dawning of 
interest. 

“Really, then,” she remarked, “ you are 
not such a fool, when all is told. It would 
not be profitable to want to marry me, you 
know. But how comes it you don’t? ” 

“JT don’t know.” The pulse beat heav- 
ier in his brow. He stared at her with 
famished eyes. 

“ How does it feel,” she inquired, “ this 
love of yours?” 

“JT don’t know. I’m afraid of you, but 


He was close 


9 
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I want you. You are so beautiful and— 
and keen.” 

“ Like an edged tool—so? ” 

ot 

“That would cut the hand that holds it 
—so?” 

“Yes. But I want to hold you. I want 
to hold your hands—I want to!” He 
bent nearer. His face grew paler and flab- 
bier, and the smile looked ghastly on his 
loose lips. 

Luria did not shrink. She looked at 
him inquisitively. She was absolutely 
without fear, as a goddess might have been. 
She even leaned a little toward him. 

“And after you were given my hands 
to hold—what then ?” 

“T should want to touch your hair.” 

“Touch it?” 

“ Yes, stroke it. O, God!” ° 

Luria smiled. “What an animal you 
are. And you dare call on Deity to pity 
you with such passion as that. It is as I 
thought. There is no love here on the des- 
ert. The hard vise of poverty has crushed 
your very souls. Heavens! the tragedy of 
itt ” 

“T love you!” he groaned. 

“No; it’s passion—the one cheap in- 
dulgence your senses are allowed. You 
covet a woman’s hands and hair and lips, 
and she gives them to you, and you loathe 
her. And after a while you forget to do 
even that, and the machinery of life grinds 
you under. How dol know? I’ve seen it 
in the children’s faces. And yet man was 
created in His image! ” 

“17d give my life for you!” he mur- 
mured. 

“No,” she said; “you would not. It’s 
the part of love to sacrifice. Passion only 
demands. You might have spared your- 
self and me. Your telling me all this is 
worse than useless. You know—you must 
know, that there is no place in my life for 
you.” 

“T know,” he said. 

Luria regarded him calmly. His thirsty 
eyes never left her hands, where they lay, 
white, beautiful, quiet, in her lap. 

“Good Lord!” he whispered, “ give 


them to me! Let me touch them—hold 
them—it can’t hurt you. It can’t hurt 
you,” he repeated brokenly, “and itll 
make a poor devil happy. Let me touch 
them—your hands! ” 

Luria lifted them with sudden intensity 
and laid them on his arm. 

“Must I tell you?” she cried. “I love? 
They are not mine to give.” 

His eyes sought hers and he started 
back. The happiness in them seemed to- 
craze him. 

“Curse you!” he hissed. “ You love? 
You love? You have ruined my life! 
Murderess! I could kill you—turn your 
eyes away! Why did you ever come? ” 

“T will tell you,” she said, with her un- 
faltering eyes, love-filled, and terrible, 
upon him. “It was for my love’s sake. 
In six months I shall be dead. The doc- 
tors have said so. Did you ever notice 
that?” She pointed to the blotch of crim- 
son on her cheek. “I want to be ready 
to die. I want—” 

She paused and frowned. His face had 
taken on the unlovely pallor of a corpse. 
His lips moved, but no sound came forth. 
His hands were stretched out imploringly. 

“Don’t pity me,” she said. “It jars. 
It’s like a false chord struck by blunt 
fingers into my own sweetest harmony. 


And my life has been so harmonious! Do» 


you know,” she went on dreamily, with her 
eyes tracing the shadowy and distant 
windings of Lost River, “I shall pass in 
music—he has promised it. I know ex- 
actly how it will seem. I have lived it 
through so often. First a drowsiness, then 
ecstasy, then oblivion. It will be sweet to 
die.” Her voice trailed off, her lips parted, 
and her eyes took on their look of lethargy 
and calm. 

The sun had approached its setting. 
There was an ominous sound beside her, 
and a rattlesnake, enraged to find its path 
obstructed, reared its head to strike. 
Pete sprang forward to grasp it, and its 
fangs were buried in his hand. 

Luria, vaguely disturbed, rose and 
walked slowly toward the house. 

At a little distance Pete followed her. 

The night came on apace. 








THE VINES AND WINES OF CALIFORNIA 


By ANDREA SBARBORO 


MONG the many economic re- 
A sources of California, none is more 

valuable, and none holds greater 
promise for the material development of 
the State, than the culture of the grape 
and its preparation in various forms for 
the use of consumers. Viticulture in 
other parts of our country is seemingly 
little more than an avocation, a matter of 
side interest among agriculturists; but 
here in the Golden State it is an estab- 
lished and extended industry, and destined 
to grow to vast proportions not far in the 
future. The wine industry alone already 
gives employment to over ten thousand 
people. 

The origin of the industry in California 
is of especial interest, being due to the 
pioneers of the Church, who laid here the 
religious foundations. The first mission- 
aries, who had been accustomed in their 


that the grape-vine could grow here as 
well as in those countries of the Old 
World. Their opinion was fortified by the 
fact that wild grapes grew profusely on 
nearly all the hillsides of California. They 
were not long in writing to their brethren 
who were preparing to leave the old coun- 
try for California to bring with them cut- 
tings from grape-vines. ‘The Missionaries 
set these out in different parts of the State 
and to their satisfaction found that grapes 
grew as luxuriantly here as they did in 
their native land, and made as good wine. 
The first varieties of grapes were called 
the “ Mission,” as they were brought here 
by the Missionaries. 

The oldest vineyard was planted in 
Sonoma County, although there recently 
died a single vine at Santa Barbara which - 
was supposed to be over one hundred years 
old and produced over one ton of grapes. 





native country to the use of wine, both at 
the mass and on the table, when they 
arrived here to civilize the Indians found 
an abundance of everything with which to 
satisfy their appetites, with the exception 
of that which they most desired—wine. 
However, being scientific men, they readily 
ascertained that the soil and climate of 
California were very similar to those of 
Spain and Italy, and they soon discovered 
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Vineyards on the Russian River 


The setting out of new vineyards which 
was pushed to an extreme for a decade or 
two, has been discontinued until recently, 
for the reason that the grape industry had 
been brought down so low by unreasonable 
competition that in some cases it did not 
pay the farmer to gather his grapes. But 
within the past two years the price of 
grapes has advanced to such a figure that 
this season new vineyards are being set out 
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in some parts of the State, especially in the 
northern part of Sonoma County, where, 
by-the-bye, that dreadful insect, phyllox- 
era, has never appeared. This pest haz 
done a great deal of damage in some parts 
of the State, notably in Napa County, 
which was once the banner grape-produ- 
cing county of the State, but now produces 
not one quarter of its former crop. How- 
ever, many vineyards are now being set out 
with resistant vines, which are not affected 
Ly the phylloxera, and as the demand for 
wines is rapidly increasing, both for home 
consumption and the supplying of the 
European market, and in our new posses- 
sions of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines, where there are a large number of 
wine-drinking people, it is expected that 
hereafter the grape industry will increase 
from year to year and eventually become 
the principal industry of California. 

A large quantity of table grapes is pro- 
duced in California, and during the early 
part of the fall all parts of the Eastern 
States are supplied with this luscious fruit. 
They are generally put up in neat little 
crates of about five pounds each, and thus 
work is furnished for many families at 
Tremunerative wages. The grapes shipped 
East are generally Tokays, Muscats, and 
several other varieties, which grow princi- 
pally in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys. 

The raisin industry is of still greater 
importance in California. For many 
years raisin-growers have met with great 
discouragement, owing to a long-standing 
prejudice against home-dried raisins. 
More recently, however, Eastern, and even 
foreign markets have come to esteem the 
best varieties of California raisins as equal 
to the Malaga product. The result is that 
the raisin industry has within the past few 
years also developed to large proportions, 
and now supplies not only the United 
States, but raisins are exported to several 
foreign countries. The number of acres set 
out in raisins is estimated at about fifty 
thousand, producing on an average one 
hundred and fifty thousand tons of green 
grapes or forty thousand tons of dry rai- 
sins. It gives profitable employment to 
about five thousand people. 

To Colonel Forsyth, of Fresno, is due 
the credit of having recently introduced 
a machine by which the seeds are removed 
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from the raisins without spoiling the looks 
of the clusters, which obviates the tedious 
work that housewives had formerly to do 
in order to prepare them for their pastry. 

Raisins do well as far north as Yolo; 
but the best and largest quantities are pro- 
duced in Fresno, Madera, King, Tulare, 
Los Angeles, and San Diego Counties. 

The raisin-growers in the beginning had 
up-hill work in making any profit out of 
the industry. ‘They did not understand 
either the drying, the packing, or the ship- 
ping; but by dear experience they have 
now learned the drying and packing to 
perfection, and some of the finer grades 
compare favorably, if they do not surpass, 
the finest Malaga raisins of Spain. 

Within the past two years the raisin- 
growers have formed a co-operative society, 
through which nearly all the raisins are 
marketed by a board of directors for ac- 
count of the growers, in accordance with 
the qualities produced. In this way they 
have succeeded in obtaining good prices 
for their product; and so long as they 
remain in harmony together, there is no 
doubt that the industry will pay large 
interest on the labor and capital invested. 
In fact, it seems certain that the orange- 
growers and producers of all kinds of fruit 
will eventually find it to their interest to 
form co-operative societies for each branch 
of the industry, as was recommended by 
the convention of fruit-growers recently 
held in San Francisco. California can 
raise enough fruit of nearly all kinds to 
supply the world; but the man who tills 
the soil must be enabled to market his 
product at remunerative prices, and the 
best means to obtain this great desidera- 
tum is through co-operation. 

Although the culture of table and raisin 
grapes flourishes in California, a far more 
important and extensive industry is that 
of the production of wine. 

The acreage of wine-grapes in Cali- 
fornia is now estimated to be eighty 
thousand acres in bearing, which produces 
about two hundred and fifty thousand tons 
of grapes, giving an average of about 
thirty million gallons of wine per annum, 
ineluding all varieties of red and white 
wines, and also the sweet wines, known as 
Port, Sherry, Madeira, Muscat, etc. 

A large quantity of grape-brandy is also 
produced in the State, and that which has 
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been aged from eight to ten years is pro- 
nounced by experts to be equal to the 
famous cognacs of France. 

Grapes can be grown in nearly every 
part of the State; but every section, as 
in France and Italy, produces to perfec- 
tion a certain variety. For instance, the 
dry wines, such as Zinfandel, Burgundy, 
Mataro, Sauternes, Rieslings, Hock, and 
other like varieties, do well in the northern 
part of the State. The finest, however, are 
produced in the counties of Sonoma, Napa, 
Santa Cruz, Contra Costa, Alameda, and 
Santa Clara, whilst the sweet wines grow 
to perfection in Madera, Fresno, King, 
Yolo, San Joaquin, and San Diego Coun- 
ties. 

The price of grape-lands varies very 
much in this State. Lands in the dry-wine 
grape counties, located on hillsides, which 
produce the finest wine, can be bought all 
the way from ten to forty dollars an acre. 
Table-land, which produces larger quan- 
tities of grapes, but not of so good a 
quality, is worth from thirty to fifty dol- 
lars an acre. 

These lands do not require irrigation. 
In fact, no fine dry wine can be produced 
from grapes grown on irrigated lands. 
Nature, however, has provided for the dry- 
wine grape districts; for in the counties 
of Sonoma, Napa, Santa Clara, Santa 
Cruz, Alameda, and Contra Costa there 
generally falls sufficient rain to mature 
the grapes to perfection, whilst in the 
counties of San Joaquin, Madera, Fresno, 
and south of the Tehachapi Mountains the 
rain is frequently less than one fourth of 
that which falls in the northern counties, 
and there irrigation is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

These counties have already several 
large irrigation-canals, but the irrigation 
system will be so enlarged in the near 
future that many millions of acres in the 
San Joaquin Valley, which without irri- 
gation are useless, will be brought under 
cultivation. 

Recently a convention was held in San 
Francisco, attended by a large number of 
the land-owners, bankers, and principal 
business men of the State, and the Water 
and Forest Association was formed, for 
the purpose of impounding the flood- 
waters of the State, to be used for irrigat- 
ing, mining, and transmitting power. 





Already engineers, both of the United 
States and the State of California, have 
made surveys and it is intended that the 
next Legislature of the State of California 
will be called upon to issue bonds for the 
purpose of building retaining dams to 
store the flood-waters of the State, wher- 
ever practicable. It is expected that the 
Congress of the United States will aid the 
State in its laudable enterprise, so that in 
a few years the millions of acres of now 
desert lands will be made to bloom like the 
rose and sustain millions of people. 

Good lands now not under an irrigation 
system can be bought at from six to twenty 
dollars an acre, whilst, with facilities of 
irrigation, they can produce all kinds of 
fruit, grapes, alfalfa, grain, etc., and can 
be made to pay interest on a valuation of 
from fifty to one hundred dollars an acre. 

The largest vineyard in the State was 
set out by the late Leland Stanford at 
Vina, Tehama County, in the Sacramento 
Valley. It was the desire of this great 
man to make wine on a large scale, and 
thus to show the people of the world what 
California could produce; but, while he 
understood financiering and the building 
of railroads, he did not understand the 
viticultural industry, and the result was, 
unfortunately for this State, that he 
selected a place where only the poorest 
kind of wine-grapes could be produced. 
He set out a vineyard of about four thou- 
sand acres on a flat land subject to irriga- 
tion; but while the crop of grapes 
produced was large, the quality of the wine 
was such that it was only fit for distilling 
into brandy, which is now made on a large 
scale and is of a very superior quality. 

The revenue derived from this immense 
tract of land has been turned over by that 
noble lady, Mrs. Stanford, as part of the 
endowment of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University, at Palo Alto. 

The next largest vineyard in the State 
is that owned by the Italian-Swiss Agri- 
cultural Colony, at Asti, in upper Sonoma 
County. This vineyard is now composed 
of nearly two thousand acres and was 
selected by persons who had made a life 
study and had large experience in the pro- 
duction of wine in Italy. It is composed 
of rolling hills, and while the Stanford 
vineyard produces as much as ten tons of 
grapes to the acre, the Asti vineyard pro- 
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duces only an average of two tons to the 
acre. But the hills having a sunny ex- 
posure and the soil being volcanic, it pro- 
duces the very finest quality of dry wines, 
and it was principally due to these wines 
that California was enabled to compete 
favorably with the wine-producing coun- 
tries of Europe at the exhibitions of Bor- 
deaux, in France, and Genoa and Turin, 
in Italy, where California wines were 
awarded gold medals and highest praise. 

For many years the Mission was the 
only grape raised in California, and it 
produced a heavy wine with such an 
aleoholic strength that it found little favor 
with the general public; but in the early 
‘sixties the Legislature of California, ap- 
preciating the viticultural importance of 
a State which could produce good wine, 
made a liberal appropriation, and sent 
Colonel A. Haraszthy to Europe for the 
purpose of bringing here a large variety of 
grape-cuttings from the best wine-produ- 
cing districts of Europe.* These in time 
were set out in different parts of the State, 
and were found to give satisfactory results. 

It was necessary, however, to study the 
kind of soil required by each variety, which 

ras obtained only by patient experiments 

and long experience. A few years later 
another Legislature created a Viticultural 
Commission whose duty it was to make 
further studies in the wine industry. Mr. 
Charles A. Wetmore was then sent to 
Europe at the cost of the State, and he 
brought with him on his return not oniy 
different varieties of grape vines, but also 
a great deal of knowledge which had been 
obtained by patient study in the wine dis- 
tricts of Europe. This was disseminated 
among the grape-growers of the State, 
and from then on the quality of our wines 
has improved from year to year, so that 
now they compare favorably with the best 
wines of France, Italy, Spain, and the 
Rhine. 

California wines first attracted the at- 
tention of the wine-makers of Europe at 
the exhibition held in Paris in 1889, at 
which several varieties of California wines 
were exhibited, and where, indeed, wines 
produced in California were awarded the 
highest honors. 

These victories were soon followed by 
further awards at the Exhibitions at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, in 1893, when 
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our California wines came in competition 
with wines from all parts of the world, and 
again at the exhibition held at Asti, Italy, 
where they were again awarded the highest 
honors, the jurors being amazed at the fine 
quality of wine which was being produced 
in the New World. 

The viticultural industry of California 
must eventually become the greatest in- 
dustry of the State, as important as it is 
in France, which industry was the princi- 
pal means by which the enormous war debt 
imposed by Bismarck in 1870 was paid. 
California has a territory larger than the 
kingdom of Italy, where with a population 
of thirty-two million inhabitants there is 
produced annually about one billion gal- 
lons of wine. Grapes can be successfully 
grown in every county of this State; the 
northern part produces in perfection the 
dry wines of Bordeaux, in France, and of 
Florence, in Piemonte, Italy,—such as 
Cabernet, Burgundy, Sauternes, Riesling, 
Barbera, Chianti, Baralo, ete.. while in 
the southern part of the State, the sweet 
wines of Spain, Portugal. and Sicily, such 
as Sherry, Port, Muscatel, Madeira, and 
Marsala ,come to such perfection that 
when properly made and adequately aged 
and placed side by side with the wines 
from the mother country, they cannot be 
distinguished from them. It follows that 
we can produce in this State just as much 
wine as is now grown in Italy,—that is to 
say, one billion gallons per annum,—rep- 
resenting a value of three hundred million 
dollars. Instead of that, we are now pro- 
ducing barely thirty million gallons per 
annum, representing about nine million 
dollars. 

Professor Rossati, a commissioner sent 
to the United States by the Government of 
Italy for the purpose of investigating the 
possibilities of wine-making, after having 
visited all the localities where grapes are 
grown, reported to his government that 
poor wine in small quantities could be 
made in several States of the Union, but 
that fine wine in almost inexhaustible 
quantities could be produced only in the 
State of California, where, on account of 
the similarity of the soil and climate to 
that of the wine-growing countries of the 
world, the vitoe vinifera, or true wine- 
grape, thrives as well as and produces 
larger crops than it does in Europe. 
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Add to this that we have in the United 
States two and one half times the popu- 
lation of Italy, and also that we are 
surrounded by counties tributary to Cali- 
fornia containing another thirty million 
of inhabitants, and then we will see that a 
brilliant future exists in this State for the 
viticultural industry. 

However, we have a few drawbacks to 
overcome before we arrive at the desired 
results; but it is only a question of time 
when all obstacles will be removed, and 
millions of industrious laborers will be 
employed in the wine industry of this 
State. It is only a question of a few years 
when the hillside lands of this State, 
which are now merely used as sheep- 
pastures and worth from six to ten dollars 
an acre, will be cleared of their wild 
growth, plowed, and turned into beautiful 
vineyards which will remunerate the 
grape-grower for his industry and pay him 
twelve per cent. per annum interest on a 
valuation of two hundred dollars an acre 
for his land, in addition to all his farming 
expenses. 

While California is the only State in 
the Union where fine wines can be grown 
and in unlimited quantities, still our 
grape-growers for several years past have 
not been adequately remunerated for their 
labor. The principal reason for this has 
been that many people have gone into the 
wine-making business without any knowl- 
edge of the science of wine-making. The 
result has been that in past years a large 
quantity of poor wine has been thrown on 
the market at ruinous prices. With the 
low prices for wine naturally followed 
the low prices for grapes. Add to this the 
competition of trade, and the final result 
has been very unsatisfactory, both to the 
grape-grower and to the wine-maker. 
This condition of affairs, however, is 
rapidly changing. Like all other affairs 
of life, it is coming to the test of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Those people who have 
ventured to go into wine-making without 
the proper knowledge, have gone or are 
rapidly going to the wall. This enables 
the truly scientific wine-maker to produce 
a finer quality of wine and obtain a fair 
remuneration for his labor and capital 
invested, and furthermore, by the pro- 
duction of fine wines, the consumption is 
materially increased. 
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This year, thanks to the liberal offer 
made by Mr. Henry J. Crocker to pay 
fourteen dollars a ton for the dry-wine 
grapes of the State, and the short crop 
produced, the price of grapes has been 
held at such a figure as to pay liberally the 
grape-grower, and at the same time to 
keep out of the market the incompetent 
wine-maker. ‘The result is that the vin- 
tage of 1899 will be one of the best the 
State has ever produced. In fact, not- 
withstanding the war which is made by 
some people against the development of 
industries by combinations on a large 
scale, I believe that if the grape-growers 
and the good wine-makers, together with 
the legitimate wine-dealers of this State, 
would unite their forces and form a com- 
bination, the three branches of the in- 
dustry—that is to say, the grape-growers, 
wine-makers, and wine-dealers—would be 
materially benefited, while consumers of 
wine could be supplied with a better 
article without enhancement in price, and 
the sale both in the United States and in 
foreign lands would be very considerably 
increased. 

I am a firm believer in co-operation 
in whatever branches of industry,—in 
finance, as well as in agriculture and man- 
ufactures. The time has passed when the 
people of the country sympathized with the 
poor stage-driver because he lost his occu- 
pation on account of the building of the 
railroad. For one person thrown out of 
employment, one hundred now find re- 
munerative positions in other branches of 
industry. 

Especially in this new country, where so 
many million acres of land have never been 
touched by the plow, I do believe that the 
joining of forces for the development of 
new industries would be beneficial to 
humanity. 

A splendid illustration of the effect of 
co-operation is given by the organization 
of the Italian-Swiss Agricultural Colony. 
It was formed on the plan of the building 
and loan associations which have procured 
homes for millions of people in the United 
States and have taught the lesson of thrift 
and economy to wage-earners. 

In 1881, the promoters of the colony, 
most of them practical viticulturists from 
Italy, seeing the brilliant future of the 
viticultural industry of California, formed 
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a co-operative association, issuing two 
thousand shares of stock. Each share paid 
into the commgn fund one dollar a month, 
making a total of two thousand dollars 
per month. As soon as ten thousand dol- 
lars had been accumulated in the treasury, 
a committee was appointed to go over the 
State and select a tract of land suitable for 
growing the best varieties of grapes. The 
committee, after having examined over 
forty tracts of land which had been of- 
fered, selected a tract of fifteen hundred 
acres which had been formerly used as a 
sheep-ranch in the beautiful Russian River 
Valley, near Cloverdale. They immediate- 
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ly set to work to dig up the trees by the 
root, plow the land, and set out grape- 
vines, which they carefully selected from 
the best varieties from different parts of 
Europe. 

The result has been that in less than 
twenty years the colonists have changed 
the sheep-ranch into a beautiful vineyard 
of two thousand acres, erected one of the 
largest wineries in the State, built a settle- 
ment for one hundred families, erected a 
schoolhouse where many children, most of 
them born on the premises, already attend, 
have a railroad station, post-office, and tele- 
phone, and have laid the foundation for a 


The Monk (from a Painting by Ed. Grutzner) 
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new city. Their business has increased to 
such an extent that they have already set 
out a vineyard for the production of sweet- 
wine grapes, built a winery and created a 
settlement for Madera, in the county of 
that name, and have also recently pur- 
chased a new winery at Fulton, Sonoma 
County. 

The results show the effect of co-opera- 
tion. The members of the colony paid into 
the treasury of the corporation one hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars. The property 
which is now owned by the colonists is 
worth nearly two million dollars. It pays 
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a reasonable rate of interest annually to its 
members and continues to add lands and 
improvements to its holdings from year to 
year for the benefit of all of its members. 
Had it not been for the principle of co- 
operation,—or trusts, if you please,—the 
tract of land at Asti would probably still 
be used for a sheep-pasture, and employ- 
ment would not have been supplied to the 
thousands of people who are now earning 
a good living through the enterprise of this 
colony. Thousands of similar enterprises 
could be successfully inaugurated in Cali- 
fornia. 





Asti Vineyards 


IN ABSENCE 


LITTLE brook that runs 
Beside her door, 
Tell her I'll love her well,— 


O silvery moon that shines 
Upon her home, 

Tell her I think of her 

Where’er I roam! 


Forevermore!— 





O gentle breeze that blows 
Against her cheek, 

Tell her there 're kisses there 

That I would seek! 


— Elizabeth Harman. 































CHUMMIE: A TALE OF TWO FRIENDS 


By D. H. NOURSE 


nacherly drifted” to Fort Meade. 

When Jack was only ten, his father, 
Abram Green, a widower from a time 
shortly after Jack had been born, had 
sought his fortune in the Black Hills. 
Within two years he was killed by an 
explosion in a mine, and Jack was left to 
shift for himself. 

So life had been unkind to Jack. The 
miners were charitable enough fellows, but 
they were rough and world-hardened. 
Boys were scarce in the Black Hills in 
those days. The Indians were still 
threatening, and the miners who were 
married considered their wives and chil- 
dren safer in more closely settled commun- 
ities. There had been, therefore, no 
friendships, and none of the rea! pleasures 
of boyhood in Jack’s life. Strong within 
him was the desire for some one who 
understood him, who appreciated the 
wants and joys of a boy. He was lonely 
and ignored, and, while Jack himself 
probably could not have put his want 
into words, he really craved sympathy. 

It was while in this mood—Jack called 
it “the dumps ”—that he met Chummie. 
Jack had—but that has no bearing on this 
story of Chummie. Chummie had yellow 
hair of the roughest and most outlandish 
description, and early in life he had lost 
that important portion of a dog’s anatomy, 
his tail. For Chummie was a dog. When 
Jack first took up with him, he evidenced 
a decided thinness about the ribs, and at 
no time in his history was he especially 
clean. But Jack was loyal to his com- 
panion in the face of the most sarcastic 
criticism. “For all he’s a yeller that 
isn’t very pretty on the outside,” said 
Jack, “he’s white on the inside, an’ he 
never goes back on a feller what’s his 
friend.” And Jack said that many times 
before—but that is telling the story a little 
too fast. 

Chummie, also, was probably lonely 
when Jack first met him, for something of 
accord made them friends and kept them 
such. Chummie evidently belonged to no- 
body in particular, and was ill-treated by 


i always said that he had “jes 








everybody in general. The first good office 
Jack performed for Chummie was to bind 
up a swollen paw. From that time the 
two became inseparable. When Jack came 
to the Fort, Chummie, of course, came 
with him, and it was Chummie who had 
caused him all this trouble. 

During the two years following the 
death of his father, Jack had moved about 
from town to town a good deal, doing 
whatever a boy of his age and wits could 
find to do. Then he “drifted” into the 
Fort. 

The Fort had been established immedi- 
ately after the Black Hills had been 
secured by treaty from the Indians, and 
the original owners had moved farther 
east, to agencies in the great Sioux reser- 
vation along the Missouri River and its 
tributaries. From that time on, and until 
this day, soldiers are stationed here to pro- 
tect the growing settlements of miners 
from the raids of Indians. After the 
capture of Sitting Bull in the Big Horn 
Mountains, but little difficulty in keeping 
the red men subdued had been experienced, 
but an ill feeling still existed over the 
partition of lands, and every year, as 
winter came on, rumors of a probable out- 
break of the Indians were widely circu- 
lated. When Jack fell into this trouble, 
the reports of rising anger at the agencies 
to the east were more general than usual. 

Jack made friends among the soldiers 
with ease. He was apt and accommodat- 
ing. He was quickly a favorite at the 
commissary, and it was not long until his 
obliging manners challenged the attention 
of even the Colonel commanding. Final- 
ly he was called to work about the Colo- 
nel’s quarters. Here, though his duties 
were lighter, his troubles began. 

The Colonel hated dogs, but had an 
inverse liking for cats, and several sleek- 
furred members of the feline family of 
various types found warm lodgings and 
affectionate care in his quarters. Chum- 
mie remained by Jack, and, of course, 
Chummie and the cats did not agree. 
Fights about the Colonel’s quarters imme- 
diately became numerous; but although 
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Chummie always came off victor, the 
Colonel’s pets managed to escape from him 
without any serious damage save to their 
tempers. 

Upon the first occasion of an encounter 
between Chummie and the cats,the Colonel 
summarily ordered the former shot. Jack 
threw his arms about his companion and 
dared even the Colonel to come near him. 
Then the Colonel relented. Jack tried to 
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autumn, a detail was sent out to do riprap 
work on a stream which flowed out of the 
foothills, and at times in the winter piled 
up in ice and overflowed the lower places 
on the prairie, completely stopping travel 
on the road into the mountains. It 
became part of Jack’s duties to carry 
orders from the detail’s camp to the Post. 
The lists of tools and provisions needed 
were always made at evening, and 





‘*Jack threw his arms about his companion’ 


reform Chummie, but Chummie was deaf 
to pleadings and to orders alike, until the 
temper of the Colonel was no longer con- 
trollable, and in the end both Jack and 
Chummie were relegated to the commis- 
sary at the end of the Fort farthest from 


the officers’ quarters. 


Jack was faithful to Chummie. He 


would not listen to a proposition of separa- 
tion. 


Just as the leaves began to turn in 


although the commissary-wagon hauled 
the supplies back to the camp, the walk to 
the Fort after a long day’s work was long 
and tedious. One night an idea occurred 
to Jack, and the result was that with little 
trouble Chummie was taught to make the 
trip of five miles to the commissary alone, 
daily carrying in his mouth the necessary 
message, while Jack rested. 

“To the Major!” Jack would order, 
and off Chummie would trot, head erect, 







































seemingly very proud that he was of some 
importance, and looking very much as if 
he would like to wag his tail if he had had 
any tail to wag. 

But the increased dignity and impor- 
tance thus imparted to Chummie was the 
very cause which led to Jack’s trouble. 
The last message which Chummie carried, 
the very last one, the day before the detail 
returned to the Fort, contained something 
of importance to the Colonel. The major 
in charge of the commissary walked over 
to the commandant’s quarters, and foolish 
Chummie, not having been given the word 
of dismissal, followed at his heels. And 
of course the cats could n’t keep out of his 
sight. This time one of the Colonel’s pets 
suffered severe disfigurement, and the 
Colonel was furious. Chummie was suf- 
ficiently fortunate to escape instant death, 
because repeated training in crises had 
made him fleeter of foot than the Colonel, 
who was fat and fifty. But Jack, who the 
next day came in with the detail, innocent 
enough of the whole trouble, was in for it. 

“ Jack,” said the commandant, “ that 
dog has got to get out of this Fort. For 
your sake, Ill not have him killed; but 
I’m going to send a freight outfit to 
Pierre to-morrow, and he goes with it. 
Mind, that’s settled. No pleading. He 
goes with it.” 

“Then, Ill go to,” was all Jack said. 
A jump had come into his throat at the 
first word of Chummie’s sentence. He 
didn’t even ask an explanation of the 
Colonel’s edict; he knew instantly that 
Chummie and the cats had been at it 
again. 

“T mean it,” declared the Colonel, but 
with a tone of anxiety in his voice when 
Jack threatened desertion. 

“ T know you do, Colonel,” replied Jack. 
“Tt’s all right. Guess you like your pets, 
Colonel; but so do I. Why, me an’ this 
ol’ yeller pup have eat together an’ slep’ 


together for more’n two years. He's 
warmed me out in the cold, too. He 


ain’t never gone back on me, an’ [ ain't 
goin’ ter go back on him. You been good 
to me. I’m sorry to go, but this here ol’ 
pup—well, he may have his faults, but 
he ’s been a father to me an’ I’’1l stay by 
him.” 

Which was quite a peculiar statement 
for a boy to make about a dog; but the 
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Colonel, despite his inflexible face, under- 
stood what Jack meant, and felt for him 
in his heart. Truly this ugly yellow dog 
had been the only constant thing upon 
which Jack had opportunity to fix his 
natural affection since left an orphan. 

But the Colonel was adamant, at least 
so far as Jack could see. He would not let 
Jack go, however, without a friendly shake 
of his hand. He even unbent so far as to 
answer the salute given at Jack’s order by 
Chummie, who stood on his hind legs and 
put up his dirty vellow paw to his head 
in a most laughable effort, which could 
not, by all of his daily practice of the trick, 
be made graceful. 

That night in giving instructions to the 
wagon-boss who was to take the freight- 
train over the one hundred and twenty 
iniles of reservation lands and bring back 
supplies from the nearest railroad, the 
Colonel said: “ Now. don’t let that boy 
get out of your sight. Make him stay with 
you till you are loaded; then I charge you 
bring him back. But in the mean time 
lose the dog somehow. Mind, don’t kill 
him,—Jack would never forgive me for 
that,—but get them separated somehow, 
and lose the dog.” 

Later the Colonel explained to the 
Major: “The trip will do young Green 
good anyhow, and I can get rid of the dog 
and at the same time keep the boy’s friend- 
ship. By Jove! it’s worth having if he 
will stick as he does to that cantankerous 
eur.” 

So, after all, the trouble to come was all 
for Chummie, but Jack did n’t know. 





The Colonel was on the parade-ground 
the next morning,—something unusual in 
itself,—and the poor soldiers had a hard 
time of it during review. 

“The Colonel acts as if he had some- 
thing on his conscience and was deter- 
mined that every one else should undergo 
the same punishment which troubles him 
for his misdoing, whatever it may be,” 
remarked the Captain to the Major. The 
Major had a keen idea that the Colonel’s 
conscience was troubling him, and he 
thought he understood his petulance. 

The second day after the banishment of 
Jack and Chummie it rained—one of 
those strange storms from the mountains, 
which come without warning just before 
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the first flying of the winter’s snow, and 
yet made one feel as if it were April in- 
stead of late autumn. All day long the 
rain fell, sometimes heavily as if the 
whole bottom of the heavers had dropped 
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dicated but mildly what the roads through 
the “reservation gumba” on the way to 
Pierre must be. 

The evening of the next day a weather- 
beaten and much bedraggled man and 


‘*He went down on his knees in the mud’”’ 


out in an instant, and then for a time sim- 
ply the usual sieve-like drizzle, and in the 
end, as was expected, the precipitation 
turned to a frozen sleet. The next day the 
parade-ground was a perfect lake, and in- 





beast drew rein outside the Colonel’s quar- 
ters. It was clear to the eye of every one 
that the man was a member of the Indian 
police. He had hardly reached the Colo- 


nel’s door before the word of his arrival 

















had been generally passed about the post, 
and speculation of his mission had become 
rife. 

The Colonel read the messages placed in 
his hands carefully and nervously. 

“ See any of these fellows on your trip, 
Hopkins ?” he inquired anxiously. 

“Not a sign, Colonel. I came the 
Brule way to the south. It was quicker.” 

Dismissing the messenger, the Colonel 
retired to privacy and again carefully 
studied the message which ran like this :—- 


Dear Colonel:—I am forced to call on you 
for assistance. At least a hundred of our 
bucks are missing, all in a day as it were, 
and the disturbance about the agency is so 
great that I can not possibly spare a suffi- 
cient number of police to bring them in 
again. It is those Ogallalahs, you under- 
stand, who are raising all the rumpus. They 
have declared repeatedly that they were go- 
ing back to their old grounds in the Turtle 
Mountains this winter, and nothing we have 
been able to do has been of avail in keeping 
them in leash. Then there is the usual dis- 
agreement over rations, and I have had my 
hands full without having this last affair to 
control. 

The police report, strangely, that the bucks 
have gone northward instead of heading for 
the old Oelrich’s trail, and I am confident 
that somehow by their method of communi- 
cation with the other agencies,—for which, 
you know, we have never been able to ac- 
court,—_they contemplate meeting with 
others from Standing Rock and settlements 
to the north, from which desertions in small- 
er numbers have been reported for some 
time. If I am right in this guess, it is prob- 
abie that over two hundred of them have 
made junction by this time. They may come 
back and strike the Oelrich’s trail near your 
post, or they may try to go straight through 
Buffalo Gap. In any event, they must pass 
near you; and I would urge protection of all 
passages through the hills. I have no doubt 
that in going north to meet the others and 
in coming back, they will lose time so that 
this will reach you in time to head them off. 
The Turtle Mountain Indians are particu- 
larly ugly, and although it is hardly probable 
that they are on the war-path, still, you 
know the Indian. It will probably be unfor- 
tunate for any one who runs a-foul of them 
unless the traveler is in good fighting con- 
dition. I regret the necessity of having to 
call on you, but it is unavoidable. Believe 
me, dear Colonel, 

Yours most sincerely, 
McGILLICUDDY, Agent. 


Within an hour, half the force of the 
Fort was in the saddle with orders to sepa- 
rate at different points along the foothills 
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where openings through the mountains 
were offered. 

Major,” said the Colonel, “we’re 
sure to head them off at the hills; but 
had n’t I better send another detail after 
that freight outfit ?” 

“It’s too late now,” said the Major. 
“Tf they are going to meet at all, it is all 
over by this time. You’re badly crippled 
here already, and if this affair should 
evolve into a general uprising you ‘ll need 
every man on this west side of the reser- 
vation. What is more, the authorities 
at Washington, who know so much about 
Indian fighting, would never accept your 
excuse for being shorthanded.” 

The conscience of the Colonel gave him 
another twinge, but he was forced to 
accept the situation, not however without 
a sigh, which the Major thought he under- 
stood. 

The next morning the conscience of the 
Colonel had worked him into a perfect pet. 
He strode up and down the graveled walk 
in front of his quarters fairly hissing at 
himself through his teeth, and savagely 
cutting the air with a cane, as if he had 
foes on all sides. 

“Confound it!” muttered the Colonel. 
“T don’t care so much for the troops; 
they are hired to fight, and expect to get 
killed, I suppose. At least, if they don’t, 
they ought to. I don’t even care for the 
freighters so much; they know what is 
liable to happen and go into the reserva- 
tion with their eyes open. But the boy,— 
why if he is killed, it will be downright 
murder on my part, for I had no business 
to send him.” 

Considering that the Colonel had hada 
no idea of an Indian uprising when he had 
banished Jack and Chummie, his con- 
science was really treating him rather 
unjustly. But that is the way with con- 
science when one is brought to see an act 
of his wrong-doing. Not even the Colo- 
nel’s conscience had brought him to a for- 
giveness of the cause of all the trouble, 
however; and when that cause of it all, 
a dirty yellow dog, came trotting by across 
the walk, it was more than the Colonel’s 
patience could stand. 

“You ugly whelp!” he cried. “ That 
is the way they managed to lose you, is 
it?” 
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The next moment Chummie, the re- 
turned traveler, went howling across the 
parade-ground with one paw in the air, 
and the Colonel, seeing that he was beyond 
the reach of another stone, resumed his 
ill-natured pacing with even stronger 
grumbles. 

Nor was the Major, at the other end of 
the Fort, more cordial in his greeting of 
the prodigal. 

“Get out, you cur!” he exclaimed, as 
Chummie rubbed his mud-covered sides 
against his trousers. “Go back and stay 
there ! ” 

And Chummie waited for no more 
missiles of anger. Those were the usual 
terms of his dismissal by the Major,—* Go 
back!” Without another look at the 
Major, Chummie hobbled away—hobbled 
clear out of the Fort and ran on his three 
legs as if something more terrible than 
even the Colonel and Major were after 
him. 

Now, the Major, like the Colonel, was 
not built fleet of foot. Therefore, a 
moment or two later, when the Colonel saw 
him coming toward the officers’ quarters 
with a wobbling and most ungainly gait 
and at the greatest speed possible, he stood 
still and, in his laughter at the sight, fv 
got all his ill-temper for the instant. 

“ Really, Major, you surprise me,” said 
the Colonel as his subordinate officer came 
up breathlessly. “ You are a most becom- 
ing sprinter for one of your age. But 
what on earth—” 

He stopped short and looked down in 
wonderment at the damp and dirty slip of 
paper the Major had placed in his hand. 

“The da-dog!” gasped the Major. 
“ He le-left it at my fe-feet.” 

But a single glance and the Colonel 
spoke. 

“Sound ‘Boots and Saddles?!” he 
shouted. “Turn out the Fort! Good God! 
will we be in time? ” 


It was not only at the Fort that tempers 
were out of sorts. The wagon-boss him- 
self was not a mild-mannered man at any 
time, and right on the beginning of this 
trip he had met with enough ill-luck to 
set him perfectly on edge. The first day, 
before the Fort had been left a half dozen 
miles in the rear, two of the wagons had 
broken down; it had required hours of 
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time to repair the damages. The second 
day the rain had fallen; and here, at the 
end of the third day, his “ outfit” was 
only thirty-five miles on its way. 

“There is no help for it,” said the 
wagon-boss. “We’ve got to stop right 
here. I know there are four good hours of 
daylight yet, but there is n’t any water for 
another twelve miles, and at our present 
kind of moving we ’Il be in big luck if we 
get that far along by another night.” 

So the little party came to a halt by the 
small creek in the middle of the afternoon. 
Nobody felt cheery. The wagon-master 
grumbled about everything in general. 
The horse of the lieutenant in charge had 
gone lame. The “ mule-skinners” com- 
plained because of the extra work com- 
pelled by the order to camp in a square, 
the method of protection from a sudden 
raid of Indians, which no plainsman at 
that date, or perhaps even now, dare over- 
look. As they moved their heavy wagons 
about, so that all points of the compass 
might be surveyed from barricade, their 
remarks were a continuous complaint. 

“ Fuss and foolishness!” mumbled one 
of the drivers. “This makes me tired ! 
There ain’t an Injun in fifty mile ; and if 
there was, they would n’t do nothin’ wuss 
than beg fur a drink.” 

And so went the comment on all hands. 
Jack was feeling disconsolate himself. 
The salts of the reservation water had 
made him ill. Added to this physical dis- 
pleasure was mental distress over the good 
berth he had been obliged to abandon at 
the Fort. Nor did the talk of the lieuten- 
ant and the wagon-boss add to his pleas- 
ure. It was not his night on duty at the 
supper-fire, and while the meal was in 
preparation he sat under a wagon, his back 
against a wheel, listening to the conversa- 
tion and looking very intently and mourn- 
fully at Chummie, who lay with his nose 
poked over his friend’s outstretched limbs, 

“O well,” said the lieutenant, “we ’ll 
have better progress from now on. From 
here to Bad River at least is n’t nearly so 
bad. It’ll be dry enough to-morrow for 
us to clean off the weight,” looking at the 
mud-heaped wheels, which had been sunk- 
en in the ground to their hubs nearly all 
the way. 

Plainsmen are about as superstitious 
as sailors or miners. “ Something’! 
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stop us,” growled the wagon-boss. “ Ain't 
goin’ to be no easy thing gettin’ on this 
trip. We’ve got a hoodoo sure, and it’s 
just that cur of young Green’s, I’m think- 
ing.” 

Up on top of one of the wagons was a 
sergeant looking over the plains through 
a field-glass. It was this observer who in- 
terrupted the disconsolate conversation 
below. 

“By the Lord Harry !” he shouted. 
“Indians, and a hundred of them or I 
miss my guess !” 

“What’s that, Sergeant?” cried the 
lieutenant. “ Look again.” 

For fully three minutes the sergeant 
said nothing, and every one of the dozen 
soldiers and the half-dozen drivers turned 
anxious faces upward toward him. The 
next cry was one of greater alarm. 

“ Quick ! ” came the order,—* out with 
that fire! They ’re Indians sure enough; 
and what is worse, they have their war- 
paint on and are between us and the Fort! 
O Lord, it’s too late! They ’ve seen us, 
and here they come! ” 

A quick spring from a wheel to the top 
of the wagon-cover and a single glance by 
the lieutenant confirmed the worst of the 
sergeant’s observation. And then quick 
work and no commotion. Every man in 
that little party had braved death before. 
Every man knew his place. Nobody 
grumbled now because of the precaution 
he had complained of as unnecessary. 

In almost a moment the dusk comes on. 
It is late autumn, and here, with the 
mountains not many miles behind to the 
west, the day surrenders to the night with 
scarcely a struggle. Three hours of wait- 
ing with scarcely a word. No sign of the 
foe; yet every man knows that the foe is 
out there on the plain, treacherous, per- 
sistent, certain as death itself. Not one is 
to be lulled into a sense of security. The 
have been too long on the plains for that. 
There is some crafty plot behind all this 
silence. 

The lieutenant and the wagon-boss dis- 
cussed the situation. Then the word 
passed about the wagons: “ Half of you 
in each wagon go to sleep, if you can. 
They will probably let us alone to-night, 
for they have n’t had a good sight of us 
yet, and they don’t have any idea how 
many of us are in here. Besides they may 
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be waiting for others to make them surer 
of your hair.” 

Jack lay behind a pile of feed carried 
in sacks for the mules and thought it all 
out. He was hardly counted on as a 
fighter; but he had his rifle by his side, 
and was prepared to sell his life as dearly 
as any man in the company. But fear 
alone was not the only trouble on Jack’s 
mind. 

“( Chummie, Chummie!” he cried 
softly, “is it true what the wagon-boss 
said? Did you cause it all? Shall we all 
be killed on your account? ” 

Then Jack was seized with an inspira- 
tion. 

“O, Lieutenant!” he whispered, 
“ Chummie ’I!] save us if he gets time. You 
write it all. I ain’t much of a hand at 
writin’, but you put it all down.” 

“ Are you crazy, Green? What do you 
mean?” questioned the troubled Lieu- 
tenant testily. 

“No, I ain’t crazy. Chummie used to 
run errands to the Major an’ carry notes. 
Maybe he will now,” Jack exclaimed in 
an agony of excitement. 

The lieutenant saw the reasonableness 
of Jack’s hope in a moment and prepared 
the message. 

“To the Major! ” commanded Jack. 

Chummie looked as if he thought that 
Jack could n’t mean it. Why, it was a 
good thirty-five miles back! Could Jack 
mean it? 

“To the Major!” repeated Jack more 
sternly, but he broke with a sob. 

Chummie hesitated no longer but 
started at a good round trot, for it was a 
long way there and back to Jack. 

Never was silence more painful than to 
those eighteen men and that boy. Would 
he make it? Could he make it? Would 
he get through the line of foes out there 
in the dark without the message of life and 
death being seen? Would he hurry? 
Could he feel that the only hope of men 
and of his master depended on his trot, 
trot, trot over the alkali plain? Could the 
message, if it ever reached the Fort, ) 
read? For it had gone in his mouth. To 
tie it upon him meant even greater danger 
of its being seen by those seekers for blood 
or being overlooked by friends. 

A long fearful night; and hours as long 
and fearful under the sun. No eye once 
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turned from straight in front, no hand otf 
a rifle in all that dreadful time. And stiil 
no sign of anything to fear. Not a 
strange object to be seen over the miles of 
mud-covered plain, baking in the sun, and 
apparently so level that neither man nor 
beast could hug it so closely as to 
escape detection. But the depressions and 
the ravines are there though the naked eye 
may not be able to pick them out, and in 
them are indeed the seekers for blood, as 
patient as the serpent, and as ferocious as 
the tiger. It is well that the men behind 
the wagon barricade know their foes. 

Toward the close of the afternoon the 
wagon-boss broke the long silence. “ Our 
hour ’s about here,” he said. “ They won’t 
be long now. They’ve found that we 
know them, and they won’t wait till dark 
to see what we’re made of. Then, when 
they find us wantin’ in size, they ‘ll come 
at us. Mind their circling act. Don’t 
waste many shots on ’em till they get close 
up and come straight at us, for it takes 
an almighty good marksman to hit an 
Injun on the off-side of his cayuse. Jes’ 
keep ’em busy and thoughtful enough as 
long as you can, seein’ as nobody can tell 
what might happen along, you know.” 

The old plainsman was right. Here at 
last comes the merciless foe. The plain is 
alive with them on all sides. From all 
points they ride with their blood-curdling 
yells, and their besmeared faces no less 
horrible to the nerves of those doomed to 
become their victims. First that dreadful 
circle. Round and round they ride, now 
within rifle-shot, but out of sight on the 
far side of their ponies, clinging with one 
hand and foot as only such riders can 
cling, and serding missiles of death from 
underneath the breasts of the steeds, which 
are ever urged to a faster, faster gallop. 
Closer and closer the circle draws and 
quicker ring out the rifle-shots. It will 
be but a moment now until the final strug- 
gle is on. 

“Steady now! Here comes the rush! ” 
rings out the warning of the old wagon- 
boss. “Make every bullet count! 
They ’re coming straight! ” 

Yes, but something else came first. 
Before the circle of flying ponies turned 
inward, a heavy yellow, mud-incrusted 
mass broke through it and ran straight to 
Jack. 
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“Oh Chummie, Chummie!” moaned 
Jack as his arms went up to pull his 
friend down behind the sacks. “ You 
turned back! You didn’t go! You 
didn’t go! O, Chummie, you’re shot! 
You ’re shot!” 

Then he heard the order of the wagon- 
boss above the din of the rifles. 

“Shoot boy, shoot! Never mind that 
yeller cur! Shoot, shoot!” 

But still louder than the stentorian cry 
of the wagon-boss, louder than gun-shot, 
or curse, or savage whoop of war, out over 
the plain comes the tremulous blast of the 
rescuers’ bugle. 

It was all over in a moment. Jack saw 
it all in a haze,—the rescue, the flight of 
the foe, the close pursuit! He sank down 
by the side of wounded Chummie with 
tears in his eyes, and then he gave a shout 
of joy just as he heard another cry so 
different from that of the wagon-boss but 
a moment before: “Jack, my boy! Jack! 
Jack! Answer!” 

A dozen of the cavalry had turned back 
from the chase of the murderous Indians 
and came thundering toward the little 
barricade. At their head rode the Colonel, 
a grand old man to see ahorse to-day, 
despite his excessive flesh and his fussy 
temper. 

“ Here, Colonel, here!” shouted Jack 
in reply. 

A second later and the Colonel drew 
rein and fairly threw himself from his 
horse’s back. 

“ Jack! God bless you, boy! Are you 
hurt? Is anybody hurt?” 

“Not a soul, I think, Colonel, except 
Chummie; but ’t ain’t so bad ’s I thought. 
It’s only a little on the shoulder,” 
answered Jack, still in a choked voice. 

Chummie’s tongue showed the location 
of his wound, and the Colonel looked 
shamefaced in the sight of Jack’s grief. 

“Good fellow,” he said encouragingly. 
“ He really beat us here! Well, he had an 
hour’s start, and, anyhow, a dog gets over 
mud better than a horse. I really thought 
we never would get to you through the 
gumbo.” 

As the Colonel talked, Jack remembered 
his soldierly training, and he flushed 
guiltily as his hand went up to give the 
customary salute which he had overlooked 
in his excitement. 
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“ Chummie, you ’re the cause of it all,” 
said Jack, seeking escape for his oversight. 
“?Tention! Salute your Colonel!” 

Chummie was still panting with exhaus- 
tion. He got up on his hind legs very 
slowly and unsteadily, but when he sought 
to perform his poor little trick he only 
gave a yelp of pain and tottered foolishly, 
with never an idea that when one injures 
his right hand in the cause of Uncle Sam 
the left will do for all courtesies of an 
official character. 

And then the Colonel did a queer thing. 
He went down on his knees in the 
mud, and carefully eased Chummie to the 
ground and stroked his wounded leg very 
tenderly. It occurred to Jack at the 
moment that it was for caring for an 
injury of that same paw that he had 
earned Chummie’s undying friendship, 
and as he listened to the Colonel’s talk he 
was amazed as he had never been before. 

“ Never mind the salute, Private Chum- 
mie,” said the Colonel. “I know you for 
a true soldier, and obedience under pain 
isn’t all that you have learned. There 
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will be no reprimands to-day, you know; 
but Ill tell you what we’ll do. If you 
and Jack will forgive me for that wound, 
we ’]] take you back to the Fort, and we ‘Il 
put you on sick leave, and well detail 
Jack to nurse you, and we ’ll make you a 
corporal with full authority to draw on 
the best in the commissary.” He paused 
and studied a bit, and others beside Jack 
listened. 

“No,” continued the Colonel, “ we ’ll 
do better than that. We’ll commission 
you a lieutenant extraordinary, and you 
will hereafter have full rights at all times 
in officers’ quarters. I would n’t lose you 
from my regiment for a million of the best 
eats on earth! ” 

When those hardened men of army and 
plain, led by the wagon-boss gathered 
about and gave three cheers and the 
mightiest of tigers for the new lieutenant, 
Chummie licked his shoulder, looked 
gratefully at the Colonel for his caress, 
and didn’t have the least surmise in the 
world what all the bother was about. 

But Jack knew! 


SPOILS 


By MARY T. VAN DENBURGH 


T WAS one of San Francisco’s foggy 
mornings, and the July fogs of the 
early *60’s were quite as thick as those 

of the present. Perhaps they were thicker. 
for then there was but a strip of buildings 
located along the eastern edge of the 
peninsula, whereas now, from the ocean to 
the bay, the fog must fight its wav among 
streets and houses and warm chimneys, 
so’that when it gets “down town” it has 
become thin and attenuated. Then, as if 
weary from the struggle, it settles on the 
bay, and rests as quietly as on the bosom 
of its mother, the ocean. But the sun 
works at it and drives and pushes and 
breaks it up into little swirling clouds. 
which he coaxes and calls until they disap- 
pear, and by noon it has gone and the sun- 
shine is unhindered. 

As I opened the door that morning the 
fog was so dense that I could not see the 
opposite side of the street. The steps were 
wet and great drops splashed from the 


roof to the sidewalk, while the white vapor 
wrapped itself around me as I stood in the 
doorway. I hesitated; if it had not been 
steamer-day I should have waited another 
hour before going to work, but the mail- 
ships sailed only twice a month, and, as 
the time of their departure was also collec- 
tion-day, we were very busy writing let- 
ters and squaring accounts. 

I turned up my coat-collar and plunged 
into the fog. The streets were full of peo- 
ple, and, as usual on steamer-day, men 
were hurrying around with sacks of gold 
in their hands or slung over their shoul- 
ders, collecting or paying bills. 

I turned into Sansome Street just be- 
hind a young man who was carrying one 
of these canvas bags. He walked a little 
faster than I, and into the gradually wid- 
ening space between us there came a man 
whose appearance so interested me that I 
quickened my steps and kept near him, he 
following closely the bearer of the coin. 
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I could see only the side-face and back 
of the new-comer, who was a man well 
along in years. He was tall and very thin. 
The dampness had twisted his gray hair 
into waves, by making it attempt to curl 
wherever its length permitted. His face 
was curiously colorless, with good features. 
He wore no overcoat, and his suit of black 
broadcloth, though carefully brushed, was 
shabby, the seams marking their length 
with lines of shiny gray. His silk hat was 
also much the worse for wear. One hand 
rested in a sling made of a white hand- 
kerchief, and in the other he carried a 
stout cane which he flourished as he 
walked. 

We maintained our relative distances 
for about half a block, then the tall man 
pushed ahead. As he passed, he swung 
his cane near the canvas bag, and I noticed 
the curious fact that it at once became 
stained a yellowish brown. I thought at 
first that some mud from the cane had 
fallen on it, but as I went nearer I saw 
that it was not mud but a liquid which 
had been squirted on the bag. 

My impulse was to follow the tall man. 
but he had disappeared in the fog; so I 
kept quietly by the side of the unsuspect- 
ing guardian of the treasure. Several 
minutes passed, and nothing happened. I 
was beginning to think I had imagined the 
whole occurrence, when suddenly the sack 
burst and the gold jingled down on the 
sidewalk, rolling in all directions. 

Immediately a crowd gathered. In the 
midst of it stood the bewildered youth 
with the empty bag in his hand, too much 
astonished at the misfortune to even make 
an effort to save the money. On the edge 
of the crowd hung hoodlums and active 
gamins, like hawks waiting to snatch their 
prey. 

Then the scene changed. The tall man 
had heard the noise, and came running 
back out of the fog. He took command, 
and in an instant order was restored. 

“Form a ring, and protect this poor 
fellow!” he cried, and the respectable 
members of the crowd joined hands in a 
large circle, having in the center the 
scattered gold and the youth who was re- 
sponsible for it. 

“ Now, some of you go and help him 
gather it into his hat,” was the next sug- 
gestion. While it was being carried out, the 


tall man ran here and there, holding his 
crippled arm out from his body so that 
his quick motions should not jar it, 
threatening and driving back with his cane 
those who seemed likely to make trouble. 
One moment he was inside the circle, hur- 
rying over the gold to point out a piece 
which seemed in danger of being over- 
looked or picked up by an outsider. Then 
he darted to the gutter, where his quick 
eyes had seen the glitter of a yellow coin 
before it sank under the mud. One hand 
was helpless, and the other held the cane, 
so he could not pick up the pieces himself, 
but he proved invaluable in pointing them 
out to others, and directed the affair with 
the ability and promptitude of a com- 
manding general. 

He received the hearty thanks of the 
young man, who, after expressing his grat- 
itude, retired to a neighboring store to 
count his hatful of gold. 

The crowd dispersed as quickly as it had 
come. I followed the tall man through 
the fog, which he evidently relied on to 
cover his retreat, to the What Cheer 
House, where I saw him take a key from 
his pocket and enter his room. 

No sooner had he closed the door than 
I knocked at it. He opened it immediate- 
ly, politely invited me to come in, and 
waited for me to speak. 

“Pardon me for intruding,” I said; 
“but I just now saw you protecting the 
fellow who dropped his sack on the street, 
and I wished to congratulate you on your 
presence of mind and efficient action.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he replied; “there are al- 
ways plenty of people who are ready to 
steal on such occasions, and I think [ 
saved the young man some of his gold- 
pieces. 

“Very likely. But if you do not mind 
telling me, I have a pleasant curiosity to 
know your game.” 

“What do you mean, sir? 
do not intend to insult me! ” 

“No, I saw the whole thing,—squirting 
the acid and all,—but I did not see that 
you got any of the money. Now, I am not 
a detective, and do not intend to interfere 
in your affairs. If you will tell me your 
game I will go away satisfied; otherwise, 
I will hand you over to the policeman who 
is waiting at the outer door.” 

The man showed more anger than fear. 


You surely 




















Putting his hand to his pistol-pocket, he 
said :— 

“T have a mind to blow your head off 
for a meddlesome fool! ” 

* That would hang you, and yet would 
not satisfy my curiosity,” I replied. 

He kept his keen black eyes fastened on 
me for several seconds. I met his gaze 
steadily, wondering what his next move 
would be. He walked to the table, laid 
his pistol on it, and sat down beside it. 

.“T believe you are right,” he said, “ and 
I had better trust you.” 

Then, throwing one leg over the other, 
he showed me the bottom of his boot. It 
had a broad sole with a soft, narrow welt 
around the edge, and inside of that was 


covered with a very sticky gum in which 


were imbedded two double-eagles. 
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* Let me see the other, if you please,” 
said I. 

He raised the other boot which had one 
coin sunk in the gum. 

“ How many are there?” he asked. “1 
do not yet know.” 

“ Three.” 

“Fair luck,” he said, smiling, as he 
stood up. 

“ Good-morning,” I said. “ My curios- 
ity is satisfied. I believe you will not re- 
peat the trick.” 

“ No,” he replied, as he escorted me to 
the door; “such things never go more 
than once. I wish you good-morning, 
az.” 

As I hurried along to my business, I 
felt that I was indebted to him for a most 
interesting half-hour. 


ANSWERED PRAYER 


By HARRIET HOWE 


S THE days grew into weeks, and 
the weeks into months, his hopes 
grew also. And he prayed daily for 

her whom he adored. Prayed that she 
might have her heart’s desire, her greatest 
wish, for he well knew what fair, pure 
things her inmost thoughts could be. 

And now the year was almost done,— 
and at last the day came,—the anniver- 
sary of the day on which she had promised 
him that, when another year had passed 
without news of that Other,—he might, if 
he still wished, take what was left of her 
love—and life. 

He went to her, filled with an exulta- 
tion he could not conceal, and a joy that 
he felt no power on earth could shadow. 

She met him with face pale as death, 
but with wonderfully luminous eyes, and 
when, for the first time, he sought her lips 
to kiss, she drew away a little and said, 
“You must not!” 

As he stood, a numbness seized him, and 
he could not speak; she, watching him 
while tears of pity filled her eyes, drew 
from her dress a folded paper and held it 
out. He reached toward it, gropingly, as 
one blinded, and she put it into his hands. 

He read, slowly, for the light was dim 
to him,—“ Just released from Russian 








prison. Am following this.” ‘The signa- 
ture was that of the man she loved, and 
who loved her. 

The wording seemed more brutally con- 
cise than that of any dispatch he had ever 
read before. The paper escaped from his 
hand and fluttered slowly, turning over as 
it went, down upon the carpet. 

His eye followed it and noted the design 
woven there. The woven figures moved, 
coming toward him, and bringing the 
paper nearer. He shrank back,—then 
the figures ran together with a sharp 
sound that made him start, and he saw 
only a gray space, with throbbing fires 
where the figures had been. 

Then a sob roused him, and he saw er 
weeping. 

He went to her quickly, smiling, and 
held out his hands. She put her own into 
them, and then he said, “ Good-by.” She 
could not speak for the tears that choked 
her. 

He came close, and then, reverently, as 
one kisses the loved dead, his lips touched 
her smooth brow, and evén as one prays 
for the dead, he murmured, just as he 
had prayed so long, “ May God grant your 
heart’s desire,” and went out into the 
darkness, chill with the rising fog. 
































THE able contributions recently published 
in this magazine, by Irving M. Scott and 
General Chipman, advocat- 


Civilization ing expansion and showing 
and its advantages, have 
Ethics prompted quite a number 


of writers to proffer articles 
upon the other side of the question. From 
among these we have selected, and present 
in this number, that of editor G. A. Richard- 
son of the El Dorado Republican. What he 
has to say will no doubt be read by many 
with interest and sympathy. It is a re- 
markable fact that the judgments of com- 
petent and honest men on such a subject 
as this of the Philippine war should be 
so directly and positively opposed. What! 
after all the multiplied centuries of human 
time is it possible that we have as yet no 
criteria by which to determine the right 
and the wrong of such a problem? The 
human mind has wrought out remarkably 
accurate systems for astronomic measure- 
ments and marvelous instruments for de- 
termining minutest fractions of weight and 
space and time. At the Lick Observatory 
they will tell you to a dot where Mars will 
be at fifty minutes and five seconds past 
midnight on the first day of January, 2199: 
and in any laboratory of physics they wiil 
split a hair into a thousand infinitesimal] 
filaments. We all accept such results, and 
rely upon them, or, if not, are put down in 
the census as fools. Now, in the domain of 
morals—in the contemplation of its heavens 
and the search for its certitudes—the mind 
of man was as early at work as in these 
other realms, and has pushed its inquiries 
as constantly and assiduously. But here we 
have not come to certainties. As to right 
conduct for the individual man we are in 
disagreement and confusion—as much so. 
perhaps still more so, for the composite man, 
i. e., the Community, the State, the Nation. 
There is nothing corresponding to the Lick 
Observatory or the school of 
which we may réfer our questions or appeal 
our disputes. Yet we need the means for 
accurate and reliable determinations in this 
field of conduct more than in any other, 


physies to 





need them certainly more often, need them 
daily, hourly, in the history of a man or of a 
people. 

The division of the American people on the 
Philippine question is the conspicuous ex- 
ample just now of this lack of accepted 
moral standards, or agreed premises for 
moral thinking and action. It would sound 
strange to hear a man affirming that the 
sun rises in the east and his neighbor 
stoutly contending that it rises in the west. 
But it seems exactly like this when one 
reads the two following paragraphs taken 
from Bancroft’s “ New Pacific,” in which 
the moral attitudes of controversialists on 
this subject are indicated. 

One party affirms thus:— 


To extend sovereignty over a people with- 
out their consent is contrary to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States, and hostile to the spirit 
of our institutions. Forcible annexation is 
a violation of American law and the Ameri- 
can Constitution, which, if we adopt such a 
policy, must be changed to read that govern- 
ments derive their just power from superior 
strength. We have not the right to enslave 
these people, even in the name of humanity, 
or to force upon them a government against 
their will, or tax them without their consent. 
We have no right to repudiate our principles 
and overthrow the sacred traditions of our 
time-honored institutions. (‘The New Pa- 
cific,” p. 151.) 

This being emphatically spoken, the other 
side rises and says:— 


It has come to be a doctrine of orthodox 
civilization that it is right. humane, and just 
for a people of culture and nominally good 
morals to take in hand the affairs of any 
weaker people of low intelligence occupy- 
ing lands which the stronger nation would 
like to possess; that in law and equity it 
is not proper for savage or half-savage races 
to take up the room on the earth which can 
better be filled by better people, and that 
therefore, any nation strong enough at once 
to conquer the weaker nation, and at the 
same time hold at bay or mollify its covet- 
ous compeers, may honorably seize upon and 
oversee, Manage, manipulate, and govern the 
persons, property, and country of another 
whenever a plausible pretext can be found 
for so doing. As it is the destiny of all 
savage peoples to give place to civilization, 
so these half or wholly savage islanders 
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must be content to have their affairs man- 
aged by those stronger and more intelligent 
than they. (“The New Pacific,” p. 609.) 


There now, we have it, pro and con. It is 
all down in black and white. And it is as 
black and white in the one paragraph as in 
the other. Only, alas! the voices are dis- 
cordant, and the courses of national conduct 
proposed diverge as though to the east and 
the west. 

It is not our purpose to sit in editorial ar- 
bitration of this dispute, but only to indulge 
in the old custom of appending a moral. It 
is this: Civilization, as represented by the 
foremost nations, has much of practical 
value to give, a vast deal of certified 
knowledge to impart, and a considerable 
amount of approved wisdom to recommend 
to barbarian races or people little developed. 
But civilization lacks one thing yet, and that 
the most important of all. It does not know, 
up to the present day, the sure foundations 
and the infallible standards of human ac- 
tion, especially the action of States and Peo- 
ples. We know where the globe is to-day in 
relation to the sun and other stars, and can 
determine where it will be two thousand 
years hence; but we do not know even 
where man is now in relation to Truth and 
Right—much less can we forecast where he 
will be, in moral development, two millen- 
niums hence. 


THE point 
world-horizon 


Who Shall 
Rule 
the World? 


interest in the 
just now is, of course, in 
South Africa. The Boer- 
British conflict, which 
seemed so small at first, 
looms up at present big 
with problems and _ possi- 
bilities. When English leaders are telling 
the English people that the safety of the em- 
pire hangs upon the fortunes of this war, its 
importance is thus strongly emphasized for 
the thinking of the world. if it means this 
much for England, for Great Britain, and for 
the British empire, it means a vast deal alsa 
for the general history of the human race. 
The point is this: When the British em- 
pire goes down—if that is to be—another em. 
pire will push to the front and the top andé 
dominate the world. It will not be France; 
it will not be Germany; it will be Russia. 
England knows this; Russia knows it, and 
the knowledge constitutes a conditioning 
premise in tne deliberated policies of both 


of foremost 


nations. Each is determined to carry in the 
world the principal weight of the “ white 
man’s burden,” and one or the other will 
probably do so for long time to come. This 
prospect prompts and justifies a serious 
question—the question of preference as De- 
tween England and Russia for supreme 
world-power. If one or the other of these 
nations is to have predominant influence inp 
shaping the fortunes of mankind, whicb 
should be preferred by men of intelligence 
and humane good will? 

As for England, we know her—her charac- 
teristics and tendencies—quite well. We 
may recall Emerson’s words, published in 
1856 and allow them to stand as a fair esti- 
mate of the English from this point of view. 
He said:— 


England is the best of actual nations. It 
is no ideal framework; it is an old pile built 
in different ages, with repairs, additions, and 
make-shifts; but you see the poor best you 
have got. London is the epitome of our 
times, and the Rome of to-day. Broad-front- 
ed, broad-bottomed Teutons, they stand in 
solid phalanx foursquare to the points of 
compass; they constitute the modern world, 
they have earned their vantage-ground, and 
held it through ages of adverse possession. 

What dignity, resting on what reality and 
stoutness! What courage in war, what sin- 
ew in labor, what cunning workmen, what 
inventors and engineers, what seamen and 
pilots, what clerks and scholars! 

They do not occupy themselves on matters 
of general and lasting import, but on a 
corporeal civilization, on goods that perish in 
the using. But they read with good intent, 
and what they learn they incarnate. The 
English mind turns every obstruction it can 
receive into a portable utensil or a working 
institution. Such is their tenacity, and such 
their practical turn, that they hold all they 
gain. Hence we say, that only the English 
race can be trusted with freedom,—freedom 
which is double-edged and dangerous to any 
but the wise and robust. 

The English have given importance to in- 
dividuals, a principal end and fruit of every 
society. Every man is allowed and encour- 
aged to be what he is, and is guarded in 
the indulgence of his whim. . . . By this 
general activity, and by this sacredness of 
individuals, they have in seven hundred 
years evolved the principle of freedom. It 
is the land of patriots, martyrs, sages, and 
bards, and if the ocean out of which it 
emerged should wash it away, it will be re- 
membered as an island famous for #tmmor- 
tal laws, for the announcements of original 
right which make the stone tables of liberty. 


To these quotations most Americans would 
probably subscribe as embodying our gen 
eral estimate of English traits. Of Russia, 
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on the other hand, though we read much and 
say much about her, yet we know very little. 
The great North of the globe is the land of 
silence. The Slav, who inhabits the great 
North, is like his home-land. He has taken 
no trouble to reveal or interpret himself to 
the rest of mankind. The word “Slav” 
originally meant “ intelligible,’ but this only 
from the Slav’s own standpoint—intelligible 
to himself. He is not so as yet to the other 
races. This has an illustration in the curi- 
ous fact that the outside world is even to 
this day uncertain whether the Czar’s dis- 
armament proposal was prompted by con- 
science and humane feeling or by strategic 
cunning. Thus it is that the Slav sits in 
the silent North, nursing his concealed pas- 
sions, contemplating the passing events, 
shaping his plans for his own sudden advent 
some day into the very midst of them, with 
uncommunicated and impenetrable purposes 
to be revealed at last not at all by word but 
by deed, by the testimony of achievement. 
We are accustomed to think of Russia as 
a land of tyranny. And it may indeed be 
that her rule, however far extended, would 
be despotism; and yet it may also be that 
when Russia extends her hand over nations 
it will be found to hold surprises—new poli- 
cies, broad, simple, direct, sincere, and 
human. The Slav is the man who to-day 
is himself holding his own destiny in reserve. 


Monthly 


In the next age he may be the new and liber- 
ated man. 

But, did we start out to make a choice be- 
tween England and Russia for sovereignty 
over the world? No,—only to state the case. 


IN THAT delightful little volume, “ Ban- 
danna Ballads,” which we review else- 
where, we find a couple of 
verses which may be added 
to any one’s collection of 
Hoe-Man poetry. They 
were probably not suggested 
either by Millet’s “The Man With a 
Hoe,” or by Emerson’s Middlesex lecture 
bearing the same title, or by Markham’s 
now famous poem, but by a simple wisdom 
gained where stress and necessity daily 
teach their practical lessons. The illustra- 
tion accompanying the verses is that of an 
aged negro, with bent shoulders across 
which he carries a long-handled hoe, while 
—presumably on his way to work—he sings: 


Contra 
Markham 


De world is a mighty confusin’ vig place 
For a nigger like me, you know, 
An’ de only safe thing I have found, has 
been 
To keep a good grip on my hoe. 


You can always depend on de fields an’ de 
sky 
Whichever way other things go— 
An’ de res’ will get plain in time to de man 
Who keeps a good grip on his hoe. 
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Chatterbox 


There is something comforting, even in 
view of all the beautiful up-to-date juvenile 
literature, in the sight of the Chatterbox for 
1899. Its style is unchanged—the same class 
of stories, anecdotes, and quaint pictures 
that have characterized it since its inception 
many years ago. It is a marvel how its pub- 
lishers have withstood the rush of 19th 
Century fads and fancies; but the Chatterbox 
stands alone as a sort of monument to a by- 
gone class of reading and illustration. 


Short Stories by Popular Authors 


A plump volume of good short stories is al- 
ways welcome, and One of Those Coincidences, 


SEE LIsT UNDER KEADING OF * 





BOOKS RECEIVED”’ 


and Other Stories will be hailed with delight 
after a glance at the names of the authors, 
which include Julian Hawthorne, Count Tol- 
stoi, Wolcott Le Clear Beard, Florence M. 
Kingsley, and a half-dozen other popular 
writers. Much might be written in praise 
of the happily characteristic treatment of 
their themes but suffice it to say that the 
stories are a success without one dull para- 
graph from first to last. 


Michael Rolf — Englishman 


THIS is described as a love story of quiet 
English life. It is the account of the life of 
an aristocratic English lady who becomes a 
governess in the home of a country grocer. 
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She naturally starts with class-prejudices 
against the society in which she finds her- 
self, but grows to recognize the sterling 
qualities of the people, and ends by marry- 
ing her employer. 

The character studies are very skillfully 
drawn and the work evidently comes from 
the hands of one who has carefully ob- 
served the types which she depicts. The 
description of the electoral contest, and the 
peculiarities of the three candidates, Liberal, 
Conservative, and Socialist, are very sugges- 
tive. 

The work is unfortunately marred by a few 
minor errors and lapses; as, for instance, 
when the author mentions the title of one 
of Lowell’s poems as “ Hunger and Thirst ” 
(sic). 

The tone of the book is thoroughly sound, 
and there is a catholicity about it which is 
refreshing. It cannot, however, be said, as 
is claimed, to be in the manner of Jane Aus- 
ten. Such a claim naturally provokes un- 
fortunate comparisons. 


The Political Economy of Natural Law 

IT IS difficult to know why this book by 
Mr. Henry Wood has received the amount of 
commendation which has been bestowed up- 
on it by the press-notices. It deals with eco- 
nomic problems in a nerveless, kid-glove 
fashion, and in a semi-apologetic vein. Not 
that the writer has not done the best that 
can be done from his point of view, but his 
point of view is deplorable. If there is one 
study which should be free from idealism 
and limited by facts, it is economics. Rosy 
views of economic conditions are not only 
false, but exceedingly dangerous. 


Stockton’s New Book 

MR. STOCKTON has prepared a new treat 
for his readers in The Vizier of the Tw»- 
Horned Alexander, written in his best style, 
and on a subject which must have appealed 
strongly to his imagination. His hero be- 
comes for us a fascinating person to whose 
words we listen with the same breathless at- 
tention his hearers of the story seem to feel. 
Only a word is necessary to hint at the pecu- 
liar interest of the book. One of Alexander's 
Viziers while accompanying his master on 
a search for the fountain of youth, inadver- 
tently drains the precious contents of the 
quest, and never after adding to his apparent 
age is still alive, and a broker in Wall Street. 


It is the telling of his story to a friend, and 
to his wife, that makes up the book. 


The Other Fellow 

“THAT all-round athlete, Hopkinson 
Smith,” as Elbert Hubbard calls him, is the 
author of The Other Fellow, a collection of 
short stories of varied scenes and dialects, 
in a style full of life and movement, which 
is characteristic of Mr. Smith’s writing. His 
rendering of darkey dialect is rich and accur- 
ate. Aunt Chloe, a delightful old plantation 
Mammy, is, it appears, a real character, if 
we can judge from the fact that her portrait 
in the book is a photograph. And a splendid 
face it is, containing all the honest humor 
and kindness we expect in the typical Mam- 
my. 


Hugh Wynne—Continental Edition 

ONE of the handsomest editions of the sea- 
son is the Continental edition of Hugh 
Wynne, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, published 
by the Century Company. ‘The book has 
proved itself one of the popular stories of the 
day, and since this popularity is undoubt- 
edly of a far more stable sort than that of 
many of the fast-selling novels that appear 
each year—" butterfly existences,” as the 
hackneyed phrase has it—it is right that the 
book should have a setting that will be an 
ornament to the library. The two handsome 
volumes, printed on hand-made paper, are 
filled with exquisite photogravures from 
Howard Pyle’s drawings, as well as repro- 
ductions of old prints and manuscripts and 
views of present scenes. 


Gibson’s Sketches in Egypt 

CHARLES DANA GIBSON’S Sketches in 
Egypt have just appeared in book form, to- 
gether with his text describing very briefly 
his trip from Cairo up the Nile to a point 
“much farther than he had intended to go.” 
He owed the extension of his trip, he says, 
to an enthusiast on the Mediterranean 
steamer, the way it always happens to the 
traveler in Egypt. When the drawings were 
appearing in McClure’s Magazine, some people 
said they were not Gibson’s best work. It is 
our judgment that some of these sketches, 
while they have not received enough care to 
display the fine technique we expect in Life, 
are among the best work that Mr. Gibson 
has done; and they show, too, that he can 
draw animals and shabby people and types 
that are not heroically tall. Tne London 
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Graphic characterizes him as merely one of 
the cleverest technicians known, which is 
true to the extent that some of his hasty 
sketches fail to show any particular merit. 
Mr. Gibson knows the art of being brief, and 
his text accompanying his illustrations is 
concise and interesting. 


Victor Hugo 

AN important work which has just made 
its appearance is the Memoirs of Victor Hugo. 
They date back to the Coronation of Charles 
the Tenth at Rheims, and end with the siege 
of Paris, and are rich with thrilling interest 
and novelty. His life covered the most in- 
teresting epoch of French history; he was 
an eye-witness of events that for us, “‘ glow 
with the hallowing light of romance.” He.s 
a reporter, as it were,—and what a reporter! 
The incidents he relates,—in particular, those 
connected with the revolution of 1848, and 
the siege of Paris,—are of paramount inter- 
est. 


Hawaiian America 

THIS is the title of a plump, handsome 
volume by Caspar Whitney, which, with nu- 
merous and splendid iliustrations, and fine 
type, describes “something of the history, 
resources, and prospects ” of our new posses- 
sions. These are, as Mr. Whitney says, facts 
with which every American should now be 
familiar. He also says that he had no idea 
of making a tourist’s guide to the islands, 
and indeed, though the book is always pleas- 
ant reading, there is an admirable sort of 


academic thoroughness about it, with its 
details of the prominent industries, ete., 


which should make him an authority on Ha- 
waiian matters. ‘ A mine of information in 
regard to the life and customs of the Ha- 
waiians,” the publishers call it. The history 
part of the book is quite up to date, and 
takes us through the annexation ceremonies 
of a few months ago. 


Stars of the Opera 

THE primary mission of Mabel Wagnalls’ 
Stars of the Opera is set forth simply in the 
dedication :** To those who love music but 
have no opportunity to familiarize them- 
selves with grand opera.” But the book will 
be a delight also to the many who have been 
fortunate enough to hear any or all of the 
twelve grand operas reviewed by Miss Wag- 
‘alls. This gifted young author, with her 
own rare musical talent and reputation, has 











proved herself eminently fitted to undertake 
such a work as the present one. In a 
smooth but spirited manner she _ has 
sketched the stories of the operas and de- 
scribed the music and scenery, while the in- 
terviews recorded bring the reader into close 
sympathy and acquaintance with Melba, 
Nordica, and half a dozen others of the great 
singers. Miss Wagnalls has before her a 
limitless field for the literary interpretation 
of music, and it is to be hoped she will fol- 
low up earnestly the promising beginning 
she has made in this line of work. 


A Season’s Sowing 

CHARLES KEELER’S A Season’s Sowing 
contains many quatrains and couplets which 
are not only pleasing and graceful, but ricb 
in thought and mellow with vital feeling. 
The illustrations and decorative margins, by 
Louise Keeler, bear witness to much pains- 
taking work, though some of them seem toc 
somber for a holiday book. 


The Nation’s Foes 

H. H. LUSK, in Our Foes at Home, sounds 
notes that are not strictly in tune with op- 
timistic expressions of faith in the assured 
greatness and glory of our country. He con- 
siders the present hour a specially suitable 
time for inquiry into the conditions and ten- 
dencies of the American people, inasmuch 
as, ‘“‘ we stand at the close of the great cli- 
macteric century of human experience; and 
if this is true of older nations it is doubly 
true of America.” 

Mr. Lusk apprehends that, while we may 
not have much to fear from other nations, 
we face great internal difficulties and dan- 
gers, and this notwithstanding the marvel- 
ous showing which we are now making in 
all those things which are supposed to indi- 
eate national success. 

Never before, it may be said, has the posi- 
tion of the country seemed more prosperous 
than at present; never has its trade been 
better at home, or its commerce more ex- 
pansive abroad; at no time since it became 
2 nation has its credit stood so high in the 
markets of the world. and at none have its 
prospects looked so bright. With an 
assured position, a gigantic and increasing 
trade, wealth which already exceeds that of 
almost any other nation, and a population 
even now exceeded by only one nation of 
Europe; with no enemy to threaten her 
abroad, and no crisis to affect her security at 
home, America may be disposed to believe 
that she stands on the threshold of the new 














century with an outlook at least as fair as 
any that has greeted her past. And such 
would seem to be the opinion of a majority 
of her people to-day. 

This is one side of the picture; but there 
is another. It is a side less gratifying to 
national pride and less conducive to nation- 
al optimism. It suggests that in spite of the 
great successes achieved by the country and 
its people in the past century there are im- 
portant respects in which there has been 
serious failure; it asserts that in spite of the 
vast increase of riches credited to America 
as a whole, the great mass of her popula- 
tion grows daily less wealthy; and that in 
spite of the absence of foreign enemies her 
people are threatened, and already more 
than half subdued, by a hundred foes more 
dangerous than half a world in arms for 
her conquest. 

With this general warning the author pro- 
ceeds to discuss the Banking Problem, the 
Land Question, Taxation, Monopoly, The 
Enemies of Keform and the Rule of the Peo- 
ple. 

Although the book is radical, it is soberly 
and considerately written and deserves 2 
wide reading. 


The New Pacific 


IN THE above-named volume Hubert 
Howe Bancroft adds a very valuable contri- 
bution to the rapidly increasing literature 
dealing with the practical aspects of the 
’acific World. Upon the appearance of this 
book, some of the hypercritics have at once 
sounded again the old notes of condemnation 
for Mr. Bancroft’s methods. He is accused 
of the sins of “ compilation,” of “‘ reliance 
on consular reports,’ and of “ reproducing 
much that may be found in cyclopedias 
and statistical works already existing.” 
Some of the criticisms seem to imply that 
Mr. Bancroft ought to have invented all the 
facts and originated, de novo, all the histori- 
cal judgments, arguments, policies, etc., that 
are involved in the treatment or this great 
subject of the Pacific realm. Fortunately 
Mr. Bancroft makes no such pretensions, 
but aims to present in a readable, simple 
and useful form an account of recent events 
leading to the new activities in the countries 
lying around the Pacific, with a multitude of 
acts concerning their history, resources, in- 
dustries, romance, etc. We are sure that 


no reader can acquaint himself with this vol- 
ume without having an enlarged idea of the 
importance to the civilized world of these 
countries where the West 


meets the East. 
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He will foresee, also, that they are destined 
to play conspicuous parts in the internation- 
al movements of the next century. The 
faults of this book may be many, as the 
critics affirm, but it puts into the hands of 
the general reader almost every item of in- 
formation that he is likely to be searching 
for respecting the new situation in the Paci- 
fic lands. 


Famous Naval Battles 

IT IS about fifty years since the first pub- 
lication of Creasy’s famous volume, “ The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” At 
last the great sea-fights of history have re- 
ceived a similar treatment at the hands of 
Edward Kirk Rawson in Twenty Famous 
Naval Battles, in two finely illustrated vol- 
umes. The battles treated of in chronologi- 
eal order are:— 

Salamis, 480 B. C.; Actium, 31 B. C.; Le- 
panto, 1571; the defeat of the Armada, 1588; 
the last fight of the ‘ Revenge,” 1591; the 
fight off Dungeness, 1652; the battle of La 
Hogue, 1692; the contest between ‘“ Bon 
Homme Richard” and “ Serapis,’’ 1779; the 
battle of the Nile, 1798; the duel between 
* Foudroyant’”’ and * Guillaume Tell,’ 1799; 
Trafalgar, 1805; the battle between ‘ Con 
stitution” and “ Guerriere,” 1812; Lake 
Erie, 1815: the famous engagements between 
‘Monitor’ and ‘“ Merrimac,” 1862, and 
* Kearsage ” and “‘ Alabama,’ 1864; Mobile 
Bay, 1864; Lissa, 1866; the victory over the 
* Huascar,” 1879; Manila Bay, 1898, and 
Santiago, 1898. 

Professor Rawson, by virtue of his office 
as Superintendent of the naval war records, 
is in a position to speak with authority upon 
these intensely interesting subjects. His 
volume will undoubtedly take a place at 
once in the standard rank. 


Bandanna Ballads 


IN THIS book we have a collection of 
quaint, tender, mostly pathetic, plantation 
ballads of ante-bellum times. Each ballad is 
illustrated by a drawing representing a char- 
acteristic face of the American “ quality- 
negroes” of the old plantation days. The 
drawings must have been exceptionally ex- 
ecuted, since the engraver has been able to 
reproduce them with singular effectiveness. 
Joel Chandler Harris, who writes an intro- 
duction for the book, puts the following esti- 
mate on the author’s work: “It is safe to 
say that never before has an artist caught 
with such vital and startling distinctness, 
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such moving fidelity, the characters which 
gave to the old plantation, if not its chief- 
est charm, at least one of its most enchant- 
ing features. I am moved to thank 
Heaven for the beautiful genius that has 
snatched from the past and preserved the 
handful of memories embodied in this book. 
For me, and for all who are in love with 
simplicity, there is a story behind each 
pathetic face here pictured, and, indeed, 
something of the kind is more than intimat- 
ed in the verses that face the portraits— 
verses that accompany this sympathy of art 
like a sweet and softly-played refrain.” 


My Lady and Allan Darke 

My Lady and Allan Darke, by Charles Don- 
nel Gibson, is just the kind of pure romance 
and adventure to thrill a long winter even- 
ing by the fireside. The reader is kept in 
feverish suspense from beginning to end of 
the story, for no sooner is one mystery 
cleared up, than another takes its place, and 
this clever manipulation of events is kept up 
to the very last page. 


Eminent Painters 

IN THE “ Little Journeys” series of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, the latest issue is a volume 
of twelve most delightful essays by Elbert 
Hubbard on Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Meissonier, Titian, Anthony Van 
Dyck, Fortuny, Ary Sheffer, Jean Francois 
Millet, Joshua Reynolds, Landseer, and 
Gustave Doré. The volume bears through- 
out all the charms of Mr. Hubbard’s charac- 
teristic style, giving us a delightful blending 
of biographical narration, discriminating 
character-study and suggestive reflections. 
The text is accompanied by twenty-four ele- 
gant illustrations drawn mainly from the 
works of the eminent painters themselves. 


A Translation of the Poor Plutocrats 

The Poor Plutocrats, by the famous Hunga- 
rian novelist, Maurus Jokai, comes to us in 
English for the first time. The original, 
“Szegeny Gazdagok,” in the author’s own 
tongue, appeared in Budapest in 1860, and 
was subsequently put into half a dozen other 
languages. The present translator, R. Nis- 
bet Bain, has happily preserved the vigorous 
style of the writer, and the most striking in- 
cident in the story, the great wrestling- 
match between Strong Juan and the bandit 
Fatia Negra, is brought out with exceptional 
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force and boldness. This work contains ex- 
cellent suggestion for attractive illustrations, 
though none are given in this edition. 


Reade’s Peg Woffington 

Messrs. Doubleday & McClure Company's 
new edition of Charles Reade’s Peg Woffing- 
ton is one of the handsomest books yet 
brought out by this active concern. Type, 
paper, and binding are irreproachable, and 
Hugh Thomsons’ exquisite pen-drawings 
give a complete and satisfying portrayal of 
the quaint and ever-fascinating characters 
Mr. Reade has immortalized in this his per- 
haps most charming story. 


Archibald Malmaison 

The fine holiday edition of Julian Haw- 
thorne’s Archibald Malmaison, just issued by 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company, presents in 
a fitting garp this brilliant and dramatic ro- 
mance by the familiar author. Freeland A. 
Carter’s illustrations are very good, some of 
the small pen-sketches being particularly 
well executed. 


The Wider View 


This volume, The Wider View, is in the 
nature of an anthology gathered from the 
loftier literature of all times and constituting 
a body of affirmations concerning a universal 
faith in truth and good. The citations are 
conveniently classified under such heads as 
Truth, Progress, Creeds, Character, The 
Coming Church, Death, Trust, etc. The 
selections are evidently chosen for their ex- 
ceptional strength of expression and catho- 
licity of sentiment. They are collected and 
edited by John Monroe Dana. The book 
should be an inspirer of rational, and at 
the same time vital religious faith. 


Book Received 


From the Doubleday & McClure Co., New York 
(through Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco) 
Michael Rolf, Englishman. By Mary L. 

Pendered. $1.25. 

Sketches in Egypt. By Charles Dana Gib- 
son. 50. 

Peg Woffington. By Charles Reade. With 
an Introduction by Austin Dobson, and II- 
lustrations by Hugh Thomson. $2.00. 

Bandanna Ballads. By Howard Weeden. 
$1.00. ; 

Our Foes at Home. By Hugh H. Lusk. $1.00. 

The Kindergarten In a Nutshell: A Hand- 
book for the Home. 50c. 
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The Poor Plutocrats. By Maurus Jokai. 


Translated from the Hungarian by R. Nis- 
bet Bain. $1.25. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
The Wider View: A Search for Truth. Col- 
lected and Edited by John Monroe Dana. 
Smith Brunt: A Story of the Old Navy. By 
Waldron Kintzing Post. $1.50. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent 
Painters. By Elbert Hubbard. $1.75. 

Lyrics of the West. By Elva Irene McMil- 
lan. $1.25. 

More Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories. 
By Marion Harland. Profusely and beau- 
tifully illustrated. $3.00. 


‘From the Macmillan Company, New York 
My Lady and Allan Darke. By Charles Don- 
nel Gibson. $1.50. 
Ben Comee: A Tale of Rogers’s Rangers. 
By M. J. Canavan. $1.50. 


From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 

Archibald Malmaison. By Julian Haw- 
thorne. $1.25. 

Stars of The Opera. By Mabel Wagnalls. 


From the Werner Company, Akron, Ohio 
One of Those Coincidences, and Other 
Stories. By Julian Hawthorne and others. 
$1.00 
‘Telegraph Tom’s Venture. By James Otis. 
75e. 
From the Whitaker & Ray Company, San 
Francisco 


‘Toyan; A Book of Holiday Recitations. 


Selected and Arranged by Allie M. Felker. 
Paper, 35c.; board, 60c.; cloth, $1.00. 
From Dana, Estes & Co., Boston 
Chatterbox. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, 
M.A. $1.25. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. 
The Memoirs of Victor Hugo. $2.50. 
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From Brentano’s, New York 
The Successful Man of Business. By Ben- 
jamin Wood. 


From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York 
Twenty Famous Naval Battles: Salamis to 
Santiago. By Edward Kirk Rawson. $4.00 
per set. 
From the Bancroft Company, New York 
The New Pacific. By Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft. $2.50. 


From Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco 
Plays and Poems. By Don Mark Lemon. 


From W. B. Clarke Co., Boston 
Old Times and New. Poems. By Sara Ham- 
mond Palfrey. 35c. 


From William R. Jenkins, New York 
Doce Cuentos Escogidos. Edited for Class 
Use, with Notes and Vocabulary. By C. 
Fontaine, B.L., L.D. 50c. 


From Government Printing Office, Washington 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Year ending June 30, 1897. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
The Other Feitlow. $1.50. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston 
The Political Economy of .atural Law. By 
Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $.50. 
From the Century Company, New York 
Hugh Wynne. By. S. Weir Mitchell. Conti- 
nental Edition. Two Volumes. $5.00. 
The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 
From Harper & Bros., New York 
Hawaiian America. By Caspar Whitney. 
$2.50. 
From R. R. Donnelley & Sons’ Co., Chicago 
Verses from Springtime to Autumn. By. M. 
A. Merritt Cramer. 
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MR. SBARBORO’S article in this number 
on “The Vines and Wines of California,” 
will be welcomed by many readers as an 
authoritative account, by a widely-known 
expert, of a most important industry of the 
Pacific Coast. The immense wine-tank, of 
which the article shows an illustration, is 
worthy of special note, inasmuch as it is the 
largest in the world. The vintage of 1897 
was such a large one that there was not 


enough cooperage in the State to contain tne 
juice of the grapes grown. The officers of 
the Italian-Swiss Agricultural Colony, of 
Asti, Sonoma County, in order to make room 
for the large quantity of grapes produced in 
their part of the State, built a reservoir in 
solid rock eighty feet long, thirty-four feet 
wide and twenty-five feet high, which was 
afterwards cemented all around the top and 
bottom with a wall of concrete two feet 
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thick, which was then glazed and made as 
impermeable as a huge glass bottle. The 
tank held 500,000 gallons of wine, and thus 
each bunch of grapes grown in the neigh- 
borhood was saved. After the tank had 
been emptied of its red contents, the colo- 
nists issued an invitation to the notabilities 
of the State, and on the 14th of May, 1898, 
two hundred merrymakers whirled in the 
mazes of a Strauss waltz inside the tank. 
There was no crowding, and an excellent 
orchestra in tne center of the novel ballroom 
made music for the dancers, whilst on- 
lookers stood about the sides of the tank and 
enjoyed the fun. 

O, Dread Disease!—‘ Bickersniff’s doctor 
has ordered him to cease riding in his horse- 
less carriage for awhile.” ‘ What’s the 
trouble?” ‘“ He’s used it so constantly that 
he has become auto-mobilious.”—Philadelphia 
North American. 

Two of Them.—‘ What is a sphere of in- 
fluence, John Henry?” asked Mrs. Snaggs, 
who had been reading about the African and 
Asiatic disputes of the European nations. 
“In summer,” replied Mr. Snaggs, “the base- 
ball is the sphere of influence, while in the 
autumn it is the football.’—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

TO readers of the OVERLAND everywhere, 
but especially to our Hawaiian friends, we 
are pleased to present in this number a 
story of Hawaiian life by Miss Jessie Kauf- 
man. That talented lady will contribute 
other stories for succeeding numbers of the 
magazine, the next one being a story of 
Hawaii and the United States Navy. 


Not a Case in Point.—“* You durned expan- 
sionists,”’ remarked the man with the long 
sorrel beard, ‘“‘ ought to remember the frog 
that tried to be as big as the ox, and swelled 
hisself up till he busted.” ‘That frog was n’t 
an expansionist,” said the other man. “ He 
was an inflationist.”—Chicago Tribune. 


THE clock-case which stands as a frontis- 
piece in this number is the work of Mr. M 
Doyle, of Berkeley, Cal., an artist and 


teacher of art whose talents deserve a grow- 
ing recognition. 
ceived 


This piece of work has re 


appreciative attention from M. 
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Bénard, the architect of the new university 
buildings, who pronounces it “a creation.” 
It is worthy of a place in the hall of some 
California mansion. It has been only re- 
cently completed, and is now held by Mr. 
Doyle, at Berkeley, for sale. 


Consistent.—‘I have no sympathy wid a 
strike,” said Meandering Mike. “ But you 
don’t blame folks fur not workin’,” protested 
Plodding Pete. ‘Ye can’t strike unless 
ye’ve got a job, kin ye?” was the withering 
rejoinder. ‘‘ Vey Lad no business goin’ to 
work in the first place.”—Washington Star. 


The Planter’s Dependence on Good 
Seed. 


Without good, fresh, fertile seeds, good 
crops are impossible. It is, then, of the 
most vital importance that you should ex- 
ercise the greatest possible caution in select- 
ing the seeds you are to plant the coming 
season. Since you cannot determine their 
fertility or freshness by sight, the only cer- 
tain way to insure yourself against worth 
less seeds is to buy only those that bear 
the name of a firm about whose reliability 
there is no question. There are no better 
known seedsmen anywhere, and none who 
have a higher reputation for integrity, than 
D. M. Ferry & Co., of Detroit, Michigan. 
Ferry’s Seeds have been a synonym for good 
seeds for many years. Thousands of gar- 
deners who continue to plant them season 
after season, do so with the full confidence 
that they will uniformly be found to be of 
high vitality, and most important of all, 
true to name. 

Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1900 is fully up 
to the standard of former years and will be 
welcomed by all who have learned to regard 
it as a thoroughly reliable and practical 
guide to planting. A copy may be ob- 
tained free by addressing the firm 
above. 


as 


Pater (sadly)—‘‘ I don’t know what to do 
with that boy of mine. He’s been two years 
at the medical schools, and still Keeps at the 
foot of his class.” Perrins (promptly)— 
* Make a chiropodist of him.’—Tid Bits. 














GROUP OF EXPLORERS 


See “Elk and Camera”’ 








THE ELK AT BAY 


“See Elk and Camera” 
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